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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


T has been a week mainly remarkable for 
Lstnom and excursions over the conjectured 

terms of the Security Pact. The complete agree- 
ment announced last week between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and M. Briand has been followed by complete 
disagreement between the Presses of London and 
Paris as regards the interpretation of the terms. 
By the time these words are read the facts will be 
known and rumour set at rest. In a leading 
article we examine some of the difficulties still to 
be surmounted and some of the probable causes 
of future disagreement. We shall see what we 
shall see, but for our own part we are as yet far 
from happy about committing ourselves to this 
European alliance. ‘‘ Pact ” may be a pleasanter 
word, but it means the same thing. 


IF THE PACT FAILS 


In our leading article we also record the convic- 
tion prevalent among certain sections of opinion in 
Paris that Germany will reject the proposed terms 
and that thereafter opinion in this country will 


gradually become reconciled to the idea of a 
definitely one-sided agreement between ourselves 
and France. We think it improbable that, with 
the warning of 1914 before them, any British 
Government would commit itself to an under- 
standing similar to that by which we were then 
bound, only much more explicit. But it is a 
possibility, however remote, against which we must 
be on our guard. 


CABINET JOURNALISM 


Congratulations are due to Mr. Baldwin, as well 
as to Lord Birkenhead and the Cabinet generally, 
for the very welcome and very proper decision 
announced by him in the Commons on Thursday 
in regard to Ministers of the Crown writing for 
the Press. Last week we had to say that the 
Prime Minister seemed to appreciate the situation 
inadequately. Fortunately a further week of 
reflection and discussion has brought him to a 
fuller sense of the impropriety of Cabinet Ministers 
indulging in indiscriminate journalism. have 
discussed this matter very fully with Lord Birken- 
head,’’ said the Premier. ‘‘ My noble friend has 
fallen in most readily with my desire that he should 
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make no further contributions to journalism." 
That is a pretty picture of Ministerial accord and 
we may well leave it at that. The decision reflects 
credit on Lord Birkenhead and everyone else 
concerned. 


DOES IT PAY? 


An aspect of amateur journalism to which 
sufficient attention has not been given is the ques- 
tion of whether or not it pays. That is, does it pay 
the papers, for of course it pays the celebrated 
amateurs who have invaded journalism. That the 
thing is the degradation of journalism, since it is 
merely the exploiting of ready-made and irrelevant 
reputations, we know. But does it pay? We 
believe that editors will soon find that it does not. 
The celebrated. amateur may cost about £100 
where the professional journalist would perhaps 
cost as little as £5. There is not an amateur in 
the whole queer crew who can steadily be relied 
upon to make good the difference by bringing in 
some 20,000 additional readers at a penny a head. 
When the magnates of the stunt Press have dis- 
covered that, the silly game will be up. Eton 
and St. Paul’s have not long to wait for the un- 
divided attention which India is now to get, and 
Mr. Montague Noel Newton may quite soon be 
able to resume his place at the card-table. 


THE END OF DIARCHY IN BENGAL 


Lord Birkenhead and Lord Reading are to be 
heartily congratulated on ending, or at least 
suspending till January, 1927, the constitutional 
farce in Bengal. We have repeatedly urged such 
a recognition of facts not only there but in several 
other Provinces, where diarchy may be working in 
a fashion, but jerkily, unhopefully, and only 
under strong bureaucratic pressure. The policy 
of giving Extremists rope enough to hang them- 
selves is well enough, but the Government must 
see to. it that the noose is not removed from their 
necks whenever strangulation is imminent. It is 
understood that the Secretary of State and Lord 
Reading have arrived at agreement on a great 
many matters; we hope this is one of them, and 
that the Extremists will everywhere be left to take 
the consequences of their policy. 


THE DEATH OF -C. R. DAS 

No doubt by the death of Mr. C. R. Das, whose 
habits in a certain respect scarcely made for 
longevity, the Indian Extremists lose the ablest 
and most impudent leader they have had since 
Tilak. But it is altogether premature to assume 
that, except in Bengal, the situation will be 
permanently relieved by his disappearance. The 
greatest danger in India is always the shifting of 
Extremist headquarters from Bengal, where agita- 
tion is largely froth, to the Mahratta country on 
the north-west, where action usually accompanies 
invective. 


A LIB.-LAB. COALITION? 


Dr. Macnamara is urging a coalition upon 
those two forces which he calls the two 
wings of the progressive army. What divides 
Liberalism and Labour? 


Why, nothing but 


Socialism. Compromise on that, which can so 
easily be done by the Party which believes in 
Socialism dropping it, and the forces of Pro 

can march together, sharing trials and victories, 
but perhaps experiencing some embarrassment 
whén it comes to sharing spoils. For the rude 
artificers of our political system never provided 
any means ef duplicating offices, and in view of 
the fact that the Liberals in Parliament now con. 
sist so largely of leaders, for whom room would 
have to be found in a Lib.-Lab. Cabinet, that js 
the very devil of a difficulty. 


THE LABOUR VOTE FOR PREFERENCE 
When Dr. Macnamara reduces the differences 
between Liberals and Socialists to Socialism, as 
who should wave away the differences between 
pagans and Christians as being after all only 
Christianity, he forgets the holy cause, Free Trade, 
The Socialists are wobbly about that. Worse, a 
good many of them have lately begun to see the 
absurdity of trying to protect Labour against 
hypothetical indigenous exploiters without protect- 
ing it against very real foreign competitors. On 
the much narrower issue of Imperial Preference, a 
score have voted with the present Government, 
giving their very sensible reasons for so doing, 
And much as we shrink from blighting the frail 
hopes of Dr. Macnamara, we look for occasional 
support of Conservative policy by the more clear- 
sighted Labour members when he expects a Lib. 
Lab. coalition. As we have said before now, it is 
from Labour that some sort of Tariff Reform will 
ultimately come, to the great sorrow of Cobdenites. 


THE MINER’S LEADER 

Mr. Cook, the Secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, is evidently one of those bodies who are not 
good at heights. His position of giddy eminence 
has gone a little to his head. ‘If they only 
knew! '’ he says, ‘‘ 1 am in the inner circle. I 
am one of the Big Five. It is nearly ready. 
They will get the surprise of their lives."’ We do 
not think the public is likely to tremble excessively 
o’ nights at the menace of these vague if 
stupendous threats. Mr. Cook flaunts the melo- 
drama villain’s cloak a thought too vigorously. 
Who are the Big Five? The number of beans 
that make five was a simpler problem. We 
should fear Mr. Cook more if he talked less: too 
much froth spoils the Cook. 


RECORDS 


A ludicrous example of our reliance on news- 
papers is provided during the prevailing fine 
weather. We have to buy a paper to find out if 
it is warm. ‘‘ Hottest June day for eleven years” 
we read, and duly perspire. A largely fictitious 
heat-wave is manufactured by the power of sug- 
gestion. The weather, of course, is right for the 
time of year. It is not that June, 1925, 1s 
abnormally warm that should astonish us, so much 
as that other Junes are abnormally cold. But under 
the guidance of the Press we have developed a 
passion for records of all kinds, meaningless and 
otherwise. There is in most of us a touch of the 
simple soul who challenges the world in the news- 
papers to grow larger vegetable marrows than his. 
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A HAGUE” CONFERENCE 


If anything could be calculated to turn the scales 
in the Hudson Memorial controversy definitely in 
favour of Mr. Epstein it is the behaviour of a Mr. 
Hounerville Hague, described as « painter and 
sculptor, who has been beguiling the summer 
hours during the heat wave by delivering a 12- 
hours’ non-stop harangue against the Memorial. 
Mr. Hague has made the Park safe for Rima. 
The alleged object of this outbreak of Park oratory 
was to call the attention of Parliament to the need 
for removing the panel; but it would not have 
surprised us had it rather succeeded in calling the 
attention of the few astonished gardeners and 
others who heard it to the need for removing 
Mr. Hague. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


It is extremely difficult at this distance to 
discover the exact causes of the Chinese dis- 
orders and the methods by which further 
troubles may be prevented. Fortunately, up to 
the present no important military Governor 
appears to have espoused the cause of the strikers, 
although the gravest accusations are being brought 
against the ‘‘ Christian General,’ Marshal Feng, 
until a few months ago one of the heroes of the 
British Press. We do not imagine that many 
Chinese enjoy seeing their country developed 
according to Western methods and to a consider- 
able extent for the benefit of Western merchants, 
but in any case only a small percentage of the 
Chinese people comes in contact with these 
methods or worries two pins about them. If the 
military Governors who control the population 
were to unite on an anti-foreign policy, the situa- 
tion would be very serious indeed, especially since 
the Pekin Government possesses no power at all. 
We hope, however, that, by a careful considera- 
tion of those Chinese complaints for which there 
is justification and by firmness in dealing with 
those for which there is not, European diplomacy 
may prevent further disturbances. In any case it 
is unwise to attribute all the trouble to agitators. 


BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


According to a report which reaches us from 
Paris, the British Foreign Office recently proposed 
to the Quai d’Orsay that the British and French 
Governments should deport the Bolshevik diplo- 
matic missions in London and Paris. We cannot 
vouch for the truth of this report, although we 
have every reason to believe that it is well-founded. 
There are certain movements which cannot be 
crushed out by force and a hatred of Capitalism is 
one of them. It is for this reason, and this reason 
alone, that we are against any policy which would 
enable Bolshevik leaders to pose as martyrs of the 
Capitalist svstem. And this brings us back to 
China We do not for a moment doubt that 
Moscow is, to some extent, responsible for our 
difficulties there, but we fail to see how, for 
example, the ejection of M. Rakovsky from 
London could serve to diminish (it would rather 
tend to increase) Bolshevik propaganda in China, 
Afghanistan, India or anywhere else. There is 
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only one way to counteract the effects of political 
agitators and that is to retain a clear conscience. 
As long as the British Empire continues to treat 
the peoples with whom it comes in contact with 
complete justice and that absence of petty com- 
mercialism which has so distinguished the Empire’s 
pioneers, then it need feel no serious alarm at the 
news that M. Zinovieff has produced another letter, 
or that Russia is spending money she badly 
needs for her own reconstruction on encouraging 
disruption elsewhere. 


MUSSOLINI’S HEALTH 

We have received further confirmation from 
another source of the reports of Mussolini's illness 
to which we referred on June 6. There can be no 
doubt that he urgently needs a long rest and that, 
instead of resting, he is trying to do more work 
than ever. Besides his other tasks he has now 
taken over the Ministry of Agriculture and one of 
the inevitable results is that he is steadily losing 
his grip over his own party, where his power is 
being usurped by Extremists such as Farinacci. 
We are reluctant to believe, for example, that, 
unless Mussolini’s attention were fully taken up 
elsewhere, so distinguished a scholar as Professor 
Salvemini would be under arrest for having 
criticized, in England and elsewhere, the Fascist 
régime, and for having been connected with one 
of the secret bulletins which have become so 
frequent in Italy since the Fascist Government did 
away with the freedom of the Press. Such of 
these bulletins as have come our way have con- 
sisted of extracts from the evidence collected in 
connexion with the Matteotti murder, and there 
should be no reason for suppressing evidence by 
such rigorous means as are being used day by day 
in Italy. 


POLAND AND DANZIG 


One satisfactory result of last week’s League of 
Nations Council meeting is the adoption of a new 
procedure for settling disputes between Poland 
and Danzig. In the past any differences of 
opinion were brought before the League’s High 
Commissioner there, Mr. M. S. MacDonnell, and 
if, as was frequently the case, one of the parties 
did not like the High Commissioner’s decision, 
then an appeal was made to the League Council. 
Mr. Chamberlain and other Foreign Ministers who 
go to Geneva do not always appreciate wasting 
unlimited time upon petty squabbles over the wel- 
fare of Danzig and a new procedure has been 
drawn up by which technical experts will be 
appointed through the Secretary-General of the 
League without the Council being dragged into 
the matter at all. These technical experts will try 
to suggest solutions acceptable to both parties and 
the risk of the League Council room being con- 
verted into a battle-ground for Polish and German 
propaganda will diminish accordingly. The 


Danzig régime as established by the Versailles 
Treaty is one of the most complicated political 
régimes that has ever existed and if this new pro- 
cedure can lead to more amicable relations between 
Poland and Danzig the achievement will be one 
of very considerable political importance. 
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SOME DANGERS OF THE PACT 


E write this article in awkward circum- 

W stances. The French reply to Germany 

on Security has not yet been published, 
although it will have been published by the time 
these lines appear in print. Adequate comment 
on the reply is likely to be difficult at any time, 
since reference to almost every important political 
issue involved is made in such vague terms as 
positively to encourage misinterpretation. Had it 
been otherwise, Mr. Chamberlain and M. Briand 
would not have succeeded in reaching their ‘‘ com- 
plete agreement ’’ last week. Comment is naturally 
still more difficult while the actual text of the 
French reply remains secret. 

Conceivably the text of the French reply will be 
of so conciliatory a nature as to dissipate many of 
the misgivings here and in Berlin. We hope this 
may be so, but at the same time we confess that 
our hove is slight. There are, without doubt, two 
or three things to be said in favour ot the Western 
Pact as cutlined at present. The French reply, 
for example, is almost friendly, and documents 
which have been sent to Germany in the past have 
frequently been so unamiable that the tone of the 
present letter will be greatly apwreciated by the 
Wilhelmstrasse. Indeed we are inclined to believe 
that the letter’s friendly tone is even more 
important in one way than its contents. Germany 
stands to gain very little out of the Western Pact, 
and if she accepts her own proposals as modified 
by France, she will do so mainly because she is 
tired of being classed with Russia, Bulgaria, 
Turkey and Hungary, and would so appreciate 
that feeling of equality with Great Britain and 
France which might come throuygi the signature 
of the Western Pact. The friendliness of the 
French reply will certainly be welcomed in Ger- 
many as evidence that the Germans are no longer 
to be treated as outcasts. 

Apart from this, we find little to be enthusiastic 
about in newspaper versions of the Chamberlain- 
Briand ‘‘ complete agreement.’’ There is a very 
real danger that the British Government in its 
desire to limit the territorial extent of its obliga- 
tions by rejecting the Protocol and proposing the 
Western Pact may, in fact, increase the risk of 
being called upon to meet those obliyations it does 
recognize. There is, after all, a certain safety in 
numhers, and by the Protocol almost all European 
Powers except Russia would have agreed, under 
pain of severe sanctions, to settle every dispute by 
compulsory arbitration. We have nothing to say 
against a Western Pact which is confined solely to 
the West, and which is strictly bilateral, but a 
Pact bv which one party might he allowed to cross 
the Rhine frontier in conditions which do not 
apply to the other party should not, and will not, 
meet with the approval of the British people. 
This point appears to be one of the many 
which has been left uncomfortably vague in 
the French reply to Germany. Another point 


of almost equal importance—the provision as 
to who shall decide 1n the event of hostilities on 
the Rhine frontier whether France has attacked 
Germany or Germany has attacked France—-is not, 
we are given to understand, even mentioned in the 
French note. In Italian circles theze is no great 
desire to sign the Pact, since it is felt that the 


present French reply is not in accord with the 
tone of the original German proposal. In this 
respect Italian pubtic opinion may possibly have 
been led astray by French newspaper reports, but 
the Italian Government has been kept careful} 
informed as to the progress of negotiations ang 
has, one must presume, based its attitude on some. 
thing more tangible than stray reports from the 
Havas Agency. The French reply is extremely 
vague, and if the enunciation of such poirts as it 
does mention is enough to convince the Italians 
that it will not lead toa strictly bilateral Pact, then 
surely we have ourselves reason for a certain 
feeling of pessimism. 

This feeling 1s emphasized by another considera. 
tion. There are many Frenchmen who consider 
that the Chamberlain-Briand Agreement is going 
to give France everything and Great Britain 
nothing. If Germany can be persuaded to sign 
the Western Pact as the French interpret it, then, 
in tle event of an attack by Germany, France 
would be assured in advance of that assistance 
which she refused from Mr. Lloyd George at 
Cannes and which she has sought in vain ever 
since. Should Germany refuse to sign the 
Western Pact, then the British feeling ihat the 
security of London depended upon the security 
of the Rhine would be greatly strengthened, and 
there should be every possibility of concluding, 
within the next few years, an Anglo-French 
alliance which might easily destroy the League 
of Nations, and which would give France that feel- 
ing of predominance on the Continent for the 
sake of which M. Poincaré has compelled Europe 
to suffer so much. Lastly, the French argue, 
should the ‘‘ isolationists’’ in Great Britain win 
the day, then France and her Allies would be able 
to carry on unchecked their plans for hegemony 
which have so frequently been hindered since the 
war by the sentimentalists of Londen. We hope 
that the Frenchmen who reason thus are more 
noisy than numerous, but that they exist at all is 
sufficient reason for very caretu! examination on 
this side of the Channel of any proposals for the 
Western European Pact. 

We understand that Mr. Chamberlain agreed 
to postpone discussion of the more important 
dangers of the Western Pact in order that Ger- 
many might all the sooner be brought into the 
negotiations. This, in so far as it goes, is praise- 
worthy, but we hope his haste will not lead to 
violent anti-British attacks in France every time 
he tries to make the position of this country clear. 
Still more do we hope that every effort will be 
made to hasten negotiations. Germany has 
received the Allied Note on her military defaults 
with encouraging calm, and with goodwill on both 
sides the question of disarmament and of the 
evacuation of Cologne should not prevent Ger- 
many from becoming a member of the League in 
Septenver. Failure to speed up the discussions 
on Security, however, might have this effect, and 
Mr. Chamberlain would do well to remember that 
British public opinion as a whole would consider 
the admission of Germany to the League as a far 
more vaiuable guarantee of sccurity than any 
Western Pact which was not accepted whole- 
heartedly by all its signatories. [ritish public 
opinion, indeed, is not sure that the Western Pact, 
as foreshadowed by the French Press, would Not 
be a destroyer, rather than a guarantor, of security. 
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CAN M. PAINLEVE LAST? 


ITHIN the next few days the world at 
W zee should know whether the Painlevé 
Cabinet is to remain in office for months 
to come or whether its days are numbered. The 
Socialist Party is opposed to the present Govern- 
ment’s policy in Morocco and to the present 
Government's policy in matters of finance. This 
opposition is of the first importance because 
finance and Morocco are the two topics of the day 
in every French café. The Socialists would 
appear to have little to gain by overthrowing the 
present Cabinet. M. Painlevé has increased his 
rsonal popularity by his visit to Morocco, which 
is quoted as evidence of his very keen interest in 
any matter which directly affects the mass of the 
French people. It was a beaw geste which has 
not been. without effect, and the Socialists know as 
well as anvbody that the present French Govern- 
ment has no desire for colonial adventures which 
might lead to severe losses of money and men. 
M. Painlevé is a pacifist and, furthermore, one 
who knows that France can no longer afford to 
settle disputes by war if they can be settled by 
the less sensational, but infinitely cheaper, method 
of discussior round a table. 

The financial situation is, as our French friends 
say, ‘ another pair of sleeves.’’ A few months 
ago even the Communists looked upon M. 
Caillaux as a martyr—a rather wealthy martyr 
perhaps, but one who could be trusted to tax other 
wealthy people without mercy. M. Briand, on the 
other hand, was still the traitor who had deserted 
his former colleagues of the Left. Now, all this is 
changed. M. Briand, by a consistent moderation 
in foreizn policy, has won for himself enormous 
popularity among the parties of the Left, whereas 
M. Caillaux has aroused anger by declaring that 
he will fight Socialist financial doctrines rather than 
surrender to them. Although the Socialist Party 
would be unwise to risk the destruction of the 
Cartel des Gauches by an attack on M, Caillaux 
and the Painlevé Cabinet, pressure from Socialist 
malcontents in the provinces makes such an attack 
by no means improbable. If it matures, then M. 
Painlevé will go, and it is very probable that M. 
Briand will suddenly find himself assured of that 
Socialist support for his own candidature which 
was lacking a few months ago. Indeed, it is being 
said in Paris that the Painlevé Government will 
last until the moment when M. Briand decides to 
make his speech against it. 

We in this country feel that M. Painlevé has 
deserved well of France in a very difficult period, 
and alihough the foreign policy of a Briand 
Cabinet would be the same as that of a Painlevé 
Cabinet, we should be sorry if M. Painlevé were 
to be sacrificed at the whim of the extremists of 
the Left. Furthermore, there is one great danger 
in these political intrigues in France to which very 
littie attention is paid. Each change of Premier- 
ship tends to cause disruption in the Carte! des 
Gauches. While France has a Government 
headed hv M. Herriot, M. Painlevé, or M. Briand, 
there is every chance of friendly co-operation 
between London and Paris. This chance would, 
however, almost entirely disappear should the 
somewhat petty squabbles between different sec- 
tions of the Cartel des Gauches iead to the return 
to power of M. Poincaré and the Bloc National. 


BETWEEN THE LIVING AND 
THE DEAD 


By A. A. B. 


F Monday’s debate in the House of Commoms 
seemed tame, it was not from a lack of interest 
in the subject, for even the Labour members 
pay income-tax. The comparative brevity and 
lack of animation was due to the knowledge that 
the Government intended to apply its majority. 
Besides, the flamboyant Socialist denunciations of 
a rich man’s Budget had been used up in earlier 
stages of the discussion; and every man in his 
heart, even Mr. Snowden, rejoices at the reduction 
of income-tax. That is not to say that the subject 
has been squeezed dry: it is and always will be a 
theme of absorbing interest. Two speeches from 
Socialist members show in a clear light how that 
political party regards all income-tax. Mr. Lees 
Smith said that ‘‘ the reduction would distribute 
millions of pounds among the interest-receiving, 
bond-holding rentier class, who did not and from 
the nature of their position could not contribute 
anything to the recovery of our industrial life.” 
All this was spoken without any class bitterness, 
with the pseudo-scientific calm of one announcing 
an old fallacy as a new truth. It is of course von | 
old Cobbett’s nonsense about tax-eaters and fun 
holders with which a century ago our grandfathers 
were amused. The fallacy that people who live on 
the interest of investments, and hold Government 
bonds, are a kind of noxious vermin seems unkill- 
able. It reveals a bottomless ignorance of the 
affairs of the world. Who does Mr. Lees Smith 
suppose lent the Government the 10,000 millions 
to carry on the War? None other than these 
same rentiers, who now hold Government securi- 
ties, and are paid the interest thereon. They 
were able to advance the loans out of the capital 
accumulated during the nineteenth century. And 
what does Mr. Lees Smith imagine these wicked 
or useless bondholders do with the interest 
received? They can only do three things, jointly 
or severally. They must (i) leave the money on 
current account with their Bank, which immedi- 
ately lends it to traders in overdrafts, or discounts. 
Or (ii) they must lend it to the Bank at an agreed 
rate of interest, in which case the Bank re-lends to 
traders, at a reduced profit to itself; or (iii) they 
must put the money out themselves, either in plant 
or development of business; or in self-gratification, 
eating, drinking, dressing, motor-cars, building, 
shooting, hunting, keeping servants, play-going, 
ball-giving, educating children, buying pictures. 
In each and all of these three classes of the use of 
money, it flows into trade and manufacture. 
Major Attlee, the Labour member for Lime- 
house, developed a now familiar Socialist insanity, 
You are confusing, he said, capital, whose use 
everybody recognizes, with the private ownership 
of capital, to which all Socialists object. The 
State can use money to better purpose than the 
individuals who made it and own it. Therefore 
take money by taxation out of the pockets of 
private owners and put it into the pocket of the 
State. ‘* Asin Russia,’’ interjected Mr. Churchill, 
and that interjection so effectually pricked the 
major’s baby balloon, that no more need be said 
about this nonsense. For Russia, having destroyed 
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the capital of her own nationals, is now driven to 
beg ‘and borrow from foreigners. 

The amount of income-tax paid by Britons is 
three times as much as that paid by Frenchmen 
and Americans. But there is no serious difierence 
of opinion about the excessive rate of income- 
ax.’ The’ point’ which does’ reveal grave doubt 
is Mr. Churchill’s policy in reducing the rates of 
§uper-tax by 10 millions‘and adding that sum to 
the existing estate duty. This raises the whole 
quéstion whether it is better to tax the living or 
the dead: whether it is more harmful to the State 
to’ confiscate—for all our direct taxation has now 
reached the confiscating point—the earnings of the 
strenuous living man, or the accumulation of the 
bart of those earnings which he leaves at death. 

t is perhaps the most difficult. of all the problems 
of taxation. 

| I, find that nearly all,men decide the general 
question with reference to. their particular situation 
in the world. Bachelors, childless widowers, and 
men with no direct heirs, or a wife provided for by 
settlement, are, naturally enough, in favour of 
transferring burthen from super-tax to death duty. 
Those who have a family, a landed estate, or a 
business to be carried on, are loud in their 
denunciation of the proposed increase of estate 
duty. . Both taxes.are thoroughly bad, inasmuch 
as they discourage saving, and in many cases 
render it impossible, A State which appropriates. 
nearly, a third of the savings of. its cleverer and 
more industrious citizens, and spends it, under the 
name of social reform, in doing for its masses what 
they ought to do for themselves, is on the 
dangerous slope towards national insolvency. And 
yet,-in the existing distribution of political power, 
how.can our. elected governors do otherwise ? 

All this being granted, how is the money to be 

collected from the minority in the manner least 
harmful. to the State as'a trading entity? In the 
hong run I expect there is not much difference in 
the ‘amount of the savings confiscated. If you take 
super-tax from the living accumulator, he leaves 
so. much less at his death... If you make the 
executors hand over a: third of the property left, 
then a man will say in his lifetime, why should I 
save ?. Why should I not enjoy spending and 
teave my successors to look after themselves? Or, 
another alternative, he will give it to his children 
before death, or settle it in such way that he draws 
the ‘income as. guardian or trustee.. When death 
duties are as high: as they are now, money and 
legal ability will be spent in evasion. 
. The super-tax is clumsily conceived, and 
collected with confusion and resentment. In the 
first-place, it is levied on income never received, 
for it falls upon the gross income, i.e., the income 
before the deduction of’ basic income-tax. To 
calculate super-tax on an income of £4,000 when 
a.man only receives £3,200 is exasperating. 
Secondly, it involves a great deal of arithmetic and 
account-keeping, and the-final disclosure to a 
number of officials of what I suppose most men 
prefer.to keep to themselves, their exact financial 
position from year to year. Another injustice is 
that while the purchasing power of money has 
been nearly halved, the amount of income on which 
super-tax begins to be leviable has been lowered 
from £3,000 to £2,000, an income equal to about 
1,400 a year at'present ‘prices. 


Notwithstanding these clamant objections to 
super-tax, | think the arguments against increas. 
ing the estate duty are stronger. ‘lhe demand for 
a 25 or 30 per cent. estate duty must in many cases 
necessitate land being sold, three parts of whose 
value consist in its not being sold. Lawyers ang 
land agents know the injury, sometimes Tuinous, 
that may be caused by “* severance.”” Mr, 
Churchill to meet this promises that he will, at a 
loss of half a million to his revenue, exempt from 
the increased duty purely agricultural land. But 
as Mr. Lloyd George pertinently asked, what about 
factories and mills? A manufacturer dies, and it 
is found that to pay the duty a factory, or part of 
it, or a foundry, or a building yard, must be sold, 
and thé business consequently closed down. These 
are very serious results for a commercial country 
to face. I say nothing about the shutting up of 
castle and manor house, as they have long since 
been doomed. But I hope Mr. Churchill will fing 
the millions necessary to reduce the super-tax from 
any source but the estate duty. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


F. HESE are dull days—and dull, long nights 

—in the House of Commons. The Finance 

Bill, which is only the Budget all over again, 
forces its slow way like a persistent snail, inch by 
inch, clause by clause, through the obstacles pre- 
pared for it by the Opposition. The weather 
is ill-adapted to this particular form of amuse- 
ment. That was certainly the predominant 
feeling in the minds of members last Monday 
afternoon. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Snowden gave 
their usual matinée performance, lumbering con- 
scientiously through the accustomed hoops. But 
the tricks appeared to have been played once too 
often. Drowsy ears were determined to be vexed 
no longer by the more than twice-told tale and the 
eloquence of their leaders was powerless to lure 
the rank and file from the coolness of the terrace 
or the relaxation of the smoking-room. 


* * 


The faithful few, the sleepy occupants of 
ministerial benches, were stirred to take a fleeting 
interest by the mention of the word ‘‘ Ascot” 
which fell from Mr. Lansbury in a characteristic 
denunciation of the ill-spent wealth of the idle 
rich. Visions immediately rose before tired eyes, 
not of tevolution and of heads on pikes as Mr. 
Lansbury would have intended, but of green lawns 
and galloping horses, of gaiety, laughter and 
grace. The visions vanished and the debate went 
on while Mr. Thurtle in even gloomier and severer 
tones elaborated the jeremiads of Mr. Lansbury. 

Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Thurtle sit side by side. 
Mr. Lansbury is Mr. Thurtle’s father-in-law. 
Often they leap to their feet simultaneously 
because the remarks that provoke Mr. Lansbury’s 
eloquence provoke also the eloquence of Mr. 
Thurtle. So far as their appearance goes they 
might both have stepped from the pages of 
Dickens. Phiz and Cruikshank would have 
delighted to draw them. But thev would have 
served as models for very different types of 
character. Mr. Lansbury with his grev mutton 


chop whiskers, ample figure and—save when he is 
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P king—genial smile, would have served as a 
sitter for one of those kind old gentlemen endowed 
with almost superhuman benevolence with whom 
the pages of Dickens abound. Mr. Thurtle on the 
other hand, spare and agile, with narrow slanting 
eyes, sallow complexion and close cropped hair, 
ig cast by nature for the villain’s part—and never 
would the pen of the novelist have brought these 
two together save in deadly conflict. It were as 
easy to imagine old Peggoty the father of Uriah 
Heep, or Jonas Chuzzlewitt the brother of Mark 
Tapley. 

* * * 

On Wednesday afternoon the monotony of the 
proceedings was interrupted by the unwonted 
spectacle of a parliamentary duel between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his former friend 
and colleague the Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs. It was a good-natured battle—no 
blood was spilt and such wounds as were inflicted 
will not fester. If there is one political subject 
with regard to which Mr. Lloyd George has pre- 
served a greater measure of consistency than with 
regard to any other, it is his deep-seated and un- 
dying hostility to the land-owning classes. 
Legend, whether historical or apocryphal, traces 
this prejudice to an incident in a Welsh village 
nearly half a century ago when the future Prime 
Minister came into collision with the local potentate 
and ‘‘ the little tyrant of his fields withstood.”’ 
It may well be that this early conflict with 
authority set the feet of the young adventurer upon 
the path to fame, just as some three centuries 
earlier an unconventional view of the game laws 
set another illustrious villager upon the road from 
Warwickshire to London. 

On Tuesday the Chancellor in response to pres- 
sure from his own supporters agreed to relieve the 
owners of agricultural land from the additional 
burden of the increased death duties. This was 
more than Mr. Lloyd George could stand and the 
following day he came down in power and wrath 
to denounce the concession. He evidently enjoyed 
a tilt at his old enemies the landlords, and Mr. 
Churchill evidently enjoyed a tilt at him, and the 
House were thankful for this relief from tedium 
and decided that while nothing approaching a 
knock-out blow had been delivered the victory went 
to Mr. Churchill on points. 

* * * 

Hot weather tries tempers, and when there is no 
opportunity of letting off steam in the Chamber 
disgruntled members are apt to congregate in the 
smoking-room, and, having exhausted their 
vocabulary of abuse on their opponents, proceed 
to let the light of their criticism fall upon the less 
successful of their leaders. Ministers relying upon 
the test of the Division Lobby are secure against 
the arrows of their adversaries, but they would do 
well to be also on their guard against the dis- 
affection of their long suffering but not eternally 
loyal supporters. 

The reputation of the Home Secretary is begin- 
hing to wilt a little as the summer progresses. 
The fiasco of his threatened attack upon the night 
clubs, his exaggerated, almost old-maidenly terror 
of Bolshevists, his lack of sympathy with the road- 
trapped motorist and, above all, his refusal to get 
on with the eagerly awaited’ Factory Act, have 
seriously detracted from his popularity with many 
sections of the Party. 


THE ETERNAL SPRING 
By Geratp GouLp 


ERSONALLY, I hope he wili do it; but I 
P: glad I do-not know for certain whether 

he will do it or not. The morning and the 
evening paper would cease to mean anything but 
for this uncertainty. ‘“‘ The nature of Man,” said 
Bacon, ‘‘ coveteth divination’’; and you would 
think he was right, if you judged by the constant 
‘stream of speculation on social changes, by the 
money that is made and lost over horse-racing, 
and by the number of people who tried to get into 
the Savoy Theatre to hear Mr. Belloc debate with 
Mr. Shaw about ‘* What Is Coming.’’ Actually, 
the nature of man does not covet, but abhors, 
divination ; all these pokings and peerings into the 
future are an end in themselves, a delightful and 
wholesome activity which would be arrested at 
once and for ever if certainty should come horribly 
upon the world. The prophets have always been 
stoned, for a reason which psychology interprets. 
And though the man in the street does not always 
illustrate truth by his adjectives, he is right when 
he talks of a dead cert. 

I lope that Hobbs will make more centuries than 
were made by W. G. Grace. 1 don’t know why 
I hope it. I don’t know why you hope it also, 
though I am very sure that you do. I don’t know 
why we must always be making heroes for our- 
selves out of people to whom we have never 
spoken, and whom many of us have never seen. 
I don’t know why there is this perpetual passion 
for the breaking of records by other people—the 
mere breaking of records, no matter by whom. I| 
don’t know why there are always so many people 
who want Cambridge to win the Boat Race. And 
if I know so little about the flat facts of present 
experience, am I likely to merit or to utilize know- 
ledge about the fortunately undiscoverable future ? 
I don’t know, at this moment, whether Hobbs is 
making another century; but I hope so; and there 
is no knowledge so delicious as hope. No, nor so 
solid, so satisfying, so indestructible. The poet 
Rogers observed, in.lines which can scarcely be 
too seldom quoted : : 


Lighter than air, Hope's summer-visions die, 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky. 


But the poet Rogers belonged to a school of poets 
who would say anything. Hope’s visions are the 
hardest things in the world to kill. They survive 
the shock of loss, the sickness of disappointment, 
the horror of disillusion, the probings of bony- 
fingered Time; they defy the obvious, they triumph 
above the merely true; they are a biological neces- 
sity; if they didn’t survive, we shouldn’t. As the 
poet Pope said—but we all remember what Pope 
said. Better Pope than Rogers. 

We all remember, too, what happened (rather, 
strictly speaking, what will happen: I must be 
allowed this lapse from consistency) to Enoch 
Soames, who sold his soul to the devil for a glimpse 
of the British Museum Reading Room in the nine- 
teen-nineties. There can surely be no sadder 
passage in literature than that which met (or will 
meet) the unhappy eyes, rewarded (or will reward) 
the unpardonable search : 

Fr egzarmpl, a riter ov th time, naimd Max Beerbohm, 
hoo woz stil alive in the twentieth sefchri, rete a stauri in 
wich e pautraid an immajnari karrakter kaukd “ Enoch 
Soames "—a thurd-rait poit hoo beleevz imself a grate jeneus 
an masx a bargain with th Devil in auder ter no wot poster- 
riti thinx ov im! 
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There is a gleam in the darkness; it is something 
to he assured that proper names at least will be 
spared the desecration of rational spelling; but 
even that I would rather hope for than be certain of. 

There is a dreadful essay, too, by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in which he seeks to narrow down the limits 
of uncertainty, to bring the future beneath the 
yoke of law, to show that we can construct what is 
going to happen almost as accurately as we can 
reconstruct what has already happened. If I 
remember right, he prophesies that one day we 
shall be able to prophesy. It is pleasant to know 
‘—or at least to hope—that he is entirely wrong. 
He should have put the argument the other way 
_round: he should have said that we know as little 
af the past as we do, or can, of the future. We 
know, in fact, almost nothing at all about the past. 
All evidence is false on the face of it, and every 
bit of it conflicts with every other. It is memory, 
not fancy, that is the deceiving elf. And memory 
_ts a humbug, moreover, for it pretends to corre- 
spond to the facts. It claims a reality outside 
itself, whereas hope is unassailable and unques- 
tionable, moving only to its own music. 

Nor can I altogether approve a writer who, in 
these columns last week, deplored the condition of 
cricket. Surely it is the business of English cricket 
to be in a deplorable condition, just as the function 
af English weather is to be bad for the crops. 
“The skilled teams lack spisit,’’ said that writer ; 
** the spirited teams lack skill.”’. It reminds one 
of Shelley : 


The good wart power, but to weep barren tears. 

The powerful goodness want: worse need for them. 

The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom; 

And all best things are thus confused to iil. 
If wisdom went with love, and love with wisdom, 
what would be left to hope for? If qnly the good 
were clever, and if only the clever were good, the 
world would be regimented according to the ideas 
of those two self-opinionated classes; and what 
would become of you and me? If any county 
cricket team were to combine skill with spirit, we 
mifht as well all be Yorkshiremen. 

It is an old story that men fancy they want a 
static and perfected Utopia, and wouldn’t be 
happy if they got it. Uncertainty, which is to say 
imperfection, is quite literally the breath of life to 
us: and if we must irrationally desire perfection, 
at least let us realize our own folly ! Press and 
platform will always, perhaps, concern themselves 
with the future; but, even here, we can only guess. 
“* Impenetrability ! That's what I say! ”’ declared 
Humpty Dumpty : it is a blessed word. Men and 
women seek to discern the face of the future by 

calculation and by crystals; they bruise and batter 
themselves against the beneficent mystery; and 
it remains impenetrable. We know (and are lucky 
to know) almost nothing about the past, and pre- 
cious little about the present; but about the future 
we are luckiest in knowing absolutely nothing 
whatever. I do not know whether Hobbs will 
make those centuries. If I did, I couldn’t hope 
for it. And I hope he will. 


SOME FORTHCOMING PLAYS 


Sr. James’s Tusares. “The Guardsman,’ On Saturday, June 20. 


New .Oxrorp Tueatrr. ‘Naked.’ On Monday, June 22. 
‘There You Are.’ On Thursday, June %5.—Pirardello Season. 


Lyric Tueatre, ‘The Beggar's Opera’ 
{Revival.) On Tuesday, June 23. 


Queen's Turatre. ‘Safomy Jane.’ *On Wednesday, June 24. 


THE PURSUIT OF ENGLISH 


By VERNON RENDALL 


OST people are eagerly concerned 
M tte details and implements of dels cae 


or profession. The violinist talks about the 
making of violins, the motorist about his gear and 
engines, the gardener about his flower-beds and 
early and late varieties. But the writer—particy. 
larly the incessant writer called the * journalist 
is bored, when the making of English is mention 
and takes little trouble to improve his flowers of 
speech. He is even angry when it is suggested 
that he might ascertain more of the meaning of the 
words he uses, and cut out some unsightly weeds 
The philologist on his side is apt to get out of touch 
with life, and resent the perpetually changing 
freaks of language, while insisting on the rigour 
of grammar. He is damned at a venture as dull 
though his work is really of a popular sort. He ig 
a pioneer and detective : 


keen thro’ wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell. 


** Words, mere words!”’ the practical man may 
say, forgetting that words sway empires, and that 
every man wants to speak or write persuasive Eng. 
lish, which depends on the choice of words far 
more than he realizes. An ‘ ancient mariner ” js 
the same thing as an “‘ old salt,’’ but how different 
is the suggestion of the one pair of words and the 
other! Apart from irregularities and concealments 
as fascinating as those of any villain of romance, 
our English tongue is the one safe guide to the 
history of the English people, their habits and pre- 
ferences, their faults and inhibitions, Of late, the 
most distinguished book-work in English has been 
done by a foreigner, though we should never for- 
get the splendid and still commonly neglected 
treasures of the great Oxford Dictionary. At home, 
the study of English is not popular, and what 
Gibbon calls ‘‘ the proud ignorance, so dear and 
familiar to a polished people ’’ will not be easily 
disturbed. It is rarely that we are able to welcome 
a book like Mr. Pearsall Smith’s.* He reprints 
papers and addresses which deserve the wider range 
and convenience of a book. Painphlets are a 
nuisance, evasive in a library, and as difficult to 
preserve as the English language, about which, 
says the author with a scholar’s optimism, ‘ we 
most of us believe ourselves to be concerned.” 
Would it were so! To-day, most of us are busy 
paying for the war, and making a living. 

A foreign correspondent of ours, on her return 
to the Continent, found her native language long- 
winded, compared with English. The criticism is 
sound, and points to the practical character of the 
English people. They have invented short cuts to 
speech, done away with inflections which they 
regard as inflictions, and decided that the order of 
the words and average good sense are sufficient to 
make a plain man’s meaning plain. They love 
brevity : hence their attachment to the “ slogan,” 
a war-cry designed to beat somebody in politics or 
trade. To questions of art or zsthetics they main- 
tain a large indifference, so that most of our critical 
terms are, when not supplemented by frankly 
foreign words, vague and unsettled in meaning. 
Mr. Smith has cleared up the use of “ picturesque 
and ‘‘romantic.”’ Both are full of history, show- 


~*" Words and Idioms: Studies in the English Language.’ By 
Logan Pearsall Smith. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
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ing us, for instance, how recent the now common- 
place appreciation of jandscape is. The moun- 
tains we climb and admire were viewed in the 
eighteenth century as prospects evoking awe and 
orror. 

, It is a matter of general belief that this country 
has always had a supremacy of daring and science 
on the sea. Mr. Smith’s examination shows how 
much we have learnt from foreigners. The 
greater part of our sea words “‘ are not of English 
origin at all.’’ The Dutch supremacy is marked 
by our use of “‘skipper’’ instead of ‘‘ shipper.” 
“Anchor ’’ belongs to those great sailors the 
Greeks, and ‘‘ port’’ to the Romans. In fact: 


seamanship, unlike agriculture, has not always been an Eng- 
lish occupation, and the English command of the sea is 
a comparatively late acquisition. 


But this command has become so strong that we 
have handed on our sea words to foreign nations. 
Further words sent abroad are chiefly due to our 
philosophers and our political institutions, and 
our zeal for sport and material well-being. 
Patriotic Germans at the end of the nineteenth 
century were protesting against a long list of 
words borrowed from the English language. 
Earlier, Balzac spoke of ‘‘ comfort ”’ as ‘‘ the only 
good thing there is in England.” 

A long paper on ‘Idioms’ brings us into the 
very heart of the language. Popular phrases 
derived from the body and the everyday occupa- 
tions of life are very widely diffused in English, 
and so are ‘‘ phrasal verbs,’’ in which a preposi- 
tion is added, such as ‘‘ keep down”’ and “‘ set 
up.”” Prejudice against these formations is 
foolish, for they combine subtlety with brevity. 
We wonder if nurses, refusing to stir for restless 
childhood, still speak of having “‘ a bone in their 
leg.”’ Perhaps not. Such homely idiom is a 
great source of strength in speaking and writing, 
but it has been largely ousted by long words of 
classical origin, which, like well-worn coins, carry 
no significance on their face. The ordinary reader 
may find Mr. Smith’s long lists of words a little 
tedious, but he makes an excellent appeal for com- 
mon and vivid idiom, which survives when the 
classicisms of a great artist like Milton have not 
kept their place in English. To call the rustic 
“ bilingual ’’ to-day is to make a big claim for the 
survival of language other than that taught by the 
schoolmaster. Dialect is fading quickly, and 
journalese is advancing. When special facilities 
for education with the best teachers are offered to 
parents, they prefer to leave their growing 
children to fill their minds with sentimental trash 
written by the half-educated. No one can be 
ordered into good English, especially when 
popular newspapers are much more read than 
books, and show a vast indifference to the niceties 
of language. The majority appear to want at 
present a commercial lingo which has neither 
dignity nor variety. But the lump may yet be 
leavened by those who know better. There is 
a lot of taste about, and most of it is very bad; 
but there is also a lot of good writing. Keen 
students of English may expect to be derided as 
harmless eccentrics. They will not mind, for they 
are enthusiasts. When, like Mr. Pearsall Smith, 
they are free from pedantry, they may have a real 
influence. The scholar has his own compensa- 
tions, even if, descending into the market-place he 
feels, like the learned Arabian, that knowledge is 
nothing without power. 


THE RETURN OF THE 
PRIMA DONNA 


By Dyne_ey Hussty 


ERHAPS it was wise to make the transition 

as violent as possible, to give us nothing that 

could be likened even remotely to a stepping- 
stone from ‘Die Meistersinger.’ Anyway, we had to 
make a flying leap for it, backwards. But a con- 
siderate management did not fail to provide a sort 
of mattress to break our fall if we happened to land 
unskilfully. For, when the curtain rose last Mon- 
day at Covent Garden Theatre, we found some- 
thing oddly familiar about this ‘‘ Forest near 
Ashton.”’ Jusi like Birnam Wood, it had moved 
together with its castle, its garden furniture and 
its stream babbling—no, purling in the moonlight 
—from Cornwall, where it had echoed the raptures 
of ‘ Tristan and Isolde.” Only, in crossing the 
border, that uncomfortable curved seat had got on 
to the other side of the scene. 

So we felt more or less at home—more so, at any 
rate, than the group of men in Messrs. Cording’s 
waterproof waders who stood in the background 
and made some tentative sounds until they were 
sent away by their leader, presumabty to fish in 
the stream aforementioned. Then, after the strings 
playing *izzicalo had set up a slow rum-ti-ty 
rhythm for a sufficient number of bars to clear the 
syncopation out of the most jazz-ridden head, a 
gentleman with long hair and a Van Dyck beard 
Started to walk up and down and address the 
audience in a somewhat shaky voice with a jolly 
barrel-organ sort of tune. His companions on the 
stage seemed to think that he was talking to them. 
So (my logic, you see, is that of early nineteenth- 
century opera), the chorus were called off their fish- 
ing and, after some more tentative palaver, exeunt 
omnes. The stage remained empty for some 
minutes while a harpist played, with occasional 
rather rude interruptions from other instruments, 
a ‘* piece’ such as our grandmothers must have 
fingered out on that genteel article of drawing- 
room furniture. This piece was written in the 
style of a keyboard instrument very diiferent from 
the modern sluicings of the harp, and ended 
ridiculously on a shake. 

It was the cue for the prima donna. She had a 
supporter with whom she was supposed to con- 
verse but, like the baritone, she addressed all her 
remarks to us. ‘‘ Supporter ’’ is the right word, 
I think, fur this lady; for she acted as a prop to 
the prima donna in the intervals of the more exact- 
ing passages which required of her the use of both 
arms, and manceuvred her about the stage putting 
her in the right place from which to deliver each 
section of her narrative. She deserves the highest 
commendation for the strict fairness with which 
she distributed the prima donna’s favours to the 
various parts of the house. This apparent absence 
of responsibility for her movements no doubt 
allowed the prima donna to concentrate her whole 
attention upon her gymnastic vocalization, but it 
reduced her to the status of a puppet and I could 
not help remembering the last time I saw an opera 
of this school, which was Rossini’s ‘ Occasione fa 
il ladro’ at a marionette show. 

However the frima donna brought down the 
house, quite in the old stvle. And she thoroughly 
deserved her success, for it is a long time since 
we have heard anything so good of this kind. 
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After all, it is no use to demand acting in a work 
of this nature. She did begin to act in the scene 
where she comes on stark mad (but not, alas! for 
the traditions, in white satin) and reminded one 
of Ophelia for a few moments. But soon she had 
to concentrate on the vocal problems and to con- 
duct the flautist in the orchestral pit who had some 
difficulty in synchronizing with her roulades. Then 
she became as clear-headed as can be. But perhaps 
it was only a lucid interval. Her intervals were, 
if I may say so, always lucid in another sense, 
and though the voice has weak places low in its 
compass and becomes hard in order to attack 
clearly on the highest notes, the tone is extra- 
ordinarily fresh and sweet. For all that I wondered 
if Maria Ivogiin, who showed us last year that 
‘“Caro nome’”’ can be made a profound expres- 
sion of sincere emotion, would not have made this 
scene into something more than a vocal exercise. 
For it is all very well to laugh at the ‘* mad 
scenes.’’ It is too often, as in this instance, a mere 
item in the stock-in-trade of operatic composers. 
It has survived in a rudimentary form even in 
‘ Aida.’ For what else is the heroine’s final air, 
‘* Di morte l’angelo ’?? Wagner himself has not 
scorned to use the scene at the end of ‘ Tristan and 
Isolde ’ and Strauss in two works has turned the 
stage into a too realistically unpleasant mad-house. 

But, whatever we may think of the dramatic 
powers of Kammerano or of the musical invention 
of Donizetti, there can be no question that the 
house (I will vary my cliché) rose to it. There was 
far more applause than greeted Lotte Lehmann’s 
Eva or Leider’s Isolde. I do not think that the 
audience would seriously rate Monday’s perform- 
ance higher than those of the preceding weeks. 
The explanation is probably that iheir ears were 
tickled by the beautiful sounds and by the technical 
' perfection of those delicate runs so that a momen- 
tary excitement was aroused which found expres- 
sion in explosive applause. I Jeave out of account 
the presence of compatriots of the singer in the 
gallery who are lavish with Bravissimos! where 
the Englishman is content with one Bravo! The 
Isoldes, the Evas and the Marshallins awaken in 
us a profounder emotion, which does not find so 
easy an outlet, but is stored up in the mind and 
becomes a part of our own experience in life. Your 
Lucys do no more than scratch the surface. 

The prima donna is the thing in this kind of 
opera. But I think the rest of the performance 
need not have been on so mediocre a level. The 
orchestra was worse than that, and it was difficult 
to believe that these were the same players who 
gave us recently intense delight. Donizetti’s thin 
and amateurish scoring, perhaps partly because it 
is amateurish, was allowed to drown more of the 
singing than all the resonance of Strauss or 
Wagner Ernesto Badini was »bviousiy in bad 
form in a poor part, and Edouard Cotreuil was also 
disappointing. Dino Borgioli, the chief tenor, dis- 
played a pleasant light voice, which did not bear 
the least pressure upon it. Altogether it was not a 
good enough performance to carry off a work whose 
revival is only justified by superlative singing. In 
case any reader should mistake this article for an 
account of ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ which I see is men- 
tioned in the first paragraph, I may explain that, 
so far as it is about anything at all, it deals mainly 
with Toti dal Monte’s début in ‘Lucia di 
I.ammermoor.’ 


THE THEATRE 
FROM GREECE TO ROME 
By Ivor Brown 
Agamemnon. By Eschylus. 


June 13, 18, 20. 
The Pirandello Season. New Oxford Theatre. 


Played at Bradfield College, 


T was an inspiration to build a school at Brad. 
[sea in the very sweet of the home counties; 

it is available but not suburban, rural but not 
bleak, and set richly about with the nodding 
plumes of lazy trees, those giant aristocrats of the 
English countryside who, more fortunate than 
man and meadow, need not work for a living and 
so astonish our foreign visitors, like Mr. Capek, 
who know best the stripped, utilitarian acres of 
Central Europe. It was a second inspiration to 
make a region chalk-pit into the replica of a Greek 
theatre ; the site is perfect and, while one gets more 
leafy English shade than Athenian glare of the 
sun in this latter-day temple of Dionysos, one can 
enjoy, along with the lush greenery of Berkshire, 
a performance that can be seen nowhere else in 
our country. 

A Greck play acted in Greek in the semblance 
of a Greek theatre is an entirely different thing 
from a trip with Murray’s ‘ Guide to Euripides’ 
personally conducted by Miss Sybil Thorndike, 
The latter has very great qualities; it provides a 
great tragic actress, a romantic adaptation of the 
old myths in which the lyric note is often superb, 
and all the warm theatrical atmosphere of the 
normal plavhouse. I would not for a moment be 
thought to slight Miss Thorndike’s Hecuba and 
Medea, but, by the inevitable condition of this 
production, these performances must lose much 
which Bradfield can win. The school can give us 
a rendering statuesque and spacious. The amphi- 
theatre of stone, the background of the classical 
facade, and the austere circular parade-ground of 
the chorus create a setting which is utterly alien to 
that of upholstery, lime-light, and artifice which 
the modern theatre makes inevitable. Miss 
Thorndike can convey, as the Greeks never could, 
the personal drama of a woman and all the exulta- 
tions and agonies of the individua!. At Bradfield 
one remembers that Greek drama was an art 
springing from a communal act of ritual, that it 
was ceremonial, choral, and, in its magnificent 
way, cold. 

Not all Professor Murray’s talent has provided 
an equivalent for the majesty of the spoken Greek 
with its sonorous splendour of vowels and diph- 
thongs. One has only to take a single word and 
to contrast the vocal value of the Greek ‘ Achaioi,’ 
which is mighty, with our own ‘ Achzans,’ which 
is almost mean, to understand the cumulative 
musical effect of a whole tragedy in which a 
supreme language is handled by a supremely gifted 
poet. Add to this the simple movements of a 
chorus which has room to move and is chanting 
to the plangent, unsensuous melody of flutes and 
lyres; add also the statuesque declamatory acting 
in which no passions are torn to a tatter and you 
are the witness of a ceremony as chaste and noble 
as the temple that is set before you. You may be 
missing the fire that Miss Thorndike kindles ; but 
you are gaining the plastic loveliness which was 
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the precious and particular gift of Athens to the 
world. 

Euripides, being temperamentaily a modern and 
a dramatist of ideas, is less spoiled by caging in a 
playhouse than is Aischylus. The * Agamemnon ’ 
is essentially a resonant statement of a tragic situa- 
tion and not a discussion nor a solution; it is epic, 
processional, and choral and stands mid-way be- 
tween the original Greek tragedy which was mainly 
hymnal and the later which moved towards ethical 
debate. Consequently Bradfield is just the place 
for it and Mr. Cecil Bellamy, of the teaching staff, 
who produced it, achieved ably the statuesque 
effects; the entrance of Agamemnon and the sub- 
sequent grouping brought Grecian urns to life. 

**O Attic shape! Fair attitude! With brede 
Of marble men and maidens cver-wrcught.” 

The dresses, designed by Mr. Bruce Winston, 
combined richness and dignity, blending a hint of 
Asia Minor with the colder realities of Argos. 


The Greek was well spoken, particularly by 
Mr. J. J. Tawney, who gave us the savage pathos 
of Cassandra’s scene with a muted reticence that 
was more moving than any beating of the breast 
or virtuosity in ululation. Mr. Stuart’s Clytém- 
nestra acquired tragic weight as the great réle 
developed and in smaller parts Mr. Ramsden, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Nunn, and Mr. Blagden were as worthy 
as might be of their mighty lines. It is for the 
lines that one goes to Bradfield, and once again 
the school has been worthy of the wisdom that 
dowered it with a Greek theatre. 


At the New Oxford Theatre there is another 
chance for linguists. Signor Pirandello has 
brought us his own company for a fortnight and 
those who cannot understand him in English can 
try their luck in Italian. My own Italian stops 
unhappily short at ‘* dove il duomo” and my 
reverence for the translated works of the Italian 
master is not all that intellectual fashion demands. 
‘Six Characters in Search of an Author,’ per- 
formed at the beginning of this week, is an 
ingenious novelty and is typical of the author’s 
extraordinary passion for giving dramatic embodi- 
ment to metaphysical quibbles. Are imaginary 
characters more real than real people? It is a play 
upon words in two senses, sustained with humour 
and a sense of stage artifice. But the value of this 
kind of work is mostly in a freakish brand of fresh- 
ness. I cannot think that the Pirandello vogue 
will be durable, though the author’s anti-rational 
speculations are perfectly attuned to the fashion- 
able psychology of our time which paddles in 
mysticism and dives happily into vaguenesses 
about the unconscious self. The Italian players 
are a well-drilled team; the ebb and flow of their 
ensembles on the first night were the height of 
realism, while the imaginary characters in search 
of a literary habitation were at the opposite pole of 
furious unreality. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Subscribers to the Sarurpay Review who are con- 
templating a temporary change of address during the 
summer should notify the Publisher, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 
III 


HE advances in sanitation and medical science 

have resulted in an enormous reduction 

of infant mortality in large towns, and 
also in an average prolongation of life. Epidemics 
of smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc., which used 
to take such a heavy toll in the past, are now effec- 
tively controlled by the existing system of isolation 
hospitals, and of efficient public health supervision. 
These improvements in sanitation, the progress made 
in aseptic surgery, in prophylactic medicine, and in 
the general treatment of disease, have largely been 
responsible for the lowering of the death-rate already 
mentioned. The increase of humanitarianism in 
civilized countries has been responsible for the creation 
of an enormous number of philanthropic institutions 
and charity organizations, through the channels of 
which much relief is brought to the impoverished 
classes. This spirit now makes it difficult for those 
endowed with a superfluity, or even a sufficiency of 
wealth, to contemplate with indifference the misery and 
degradation of less fortunately placed fellow human 
beings. And lastly, since the entry to power of any 
given political party is conditioned by the acquisition 
by that party of a sufficient number of votes polled 
from a mainly proletarian electorate, it follows that 
policies are likely to be framed in such a way as to 
commend themselves to such an electorate. It would 
seem unfair to omit this fact from consideration, 
though it has been over-emphasized by a school of 
political cynics who deny the participation of humani- 
arian feelings in politics (outside the realm of speech- 
making) and who attribute to political expediency an 
excessive if not exclusive réle in improving the lot of 
the very poor. 

In virtue, then, of these factors it would nowadays 
be very difficult for any individual, however worthless, 
actually to starve, and many people of defective stock 
and bad physique who, in the ordinary course of nature 
would perish, are now artificially kept alive to per- 
petuate their kind. 

The ‘‘ economic” factor tending to produce 
deterioration in the race, presupposes the dysgenic. 
Among uncivilized peoples it is the biologically superior 
type which is most prolific. In advanced civilized 
countries, which are democratic in social organization, 
the reverse obtains. Thus among most primitive 
peoples, the Chief—i.e. the man with most courage, 
initiative, resourcefulness and power of leadership— 
enjoys the possession of most wives, and therefore pro- 
duces most offspring. The analogue of the drunken 
unemployable of to-day would probably not be per- 
mitted to marry. In England now, however, the 
drunken unemployable finds his nearest approach to 
an occupation in endowing his ill-fated wife with a 
stream of children, the succession of which is only 
eventually interrupted by the breakdown, age, or pre- 
mature death of the wife, or by the death of the hus- 
band. And the only discouragement extended to such 
a man is forthcoming from the strictures passed upon 
him by his slum neighbours. None is forthcoming 
from the Government, and none from the hospital, 
which gratuitously delivers his wife of her children. 
In fact, information as to how she may arrest this 
devastating succession of children is deliberately with- 
held from her by the hospitals, because it is felt that 
the condition of public opinion, upon which the 
hospitals largely depend for their finances, is averse 
from her being enlightened in this respect. And the 
Ministry of Health proclaims itself to be equally averse. 

The organization for relief in this country is now so 
comprehensive and far-reaching that every necessity 
can be obtained gratis by those who cannot afford to 
pay for it. Thus the wife of the poor man is delivered 
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of her children free of charge; the children are 
educated for nothing; if employment is not available 
for them at the time of leaving school, they are sup- 
plied with doles and relief free of obligation. And 
when they become senile, they are given old age pen- 
sions gratuitously. The funds necessary for the 
administration of these works are levied from the 
middle and upper classes, in the shape of rates and 
taxes. Now the Englishman possesses a strong senti- 
ment .for institutions. A man who has _ himself 
received a certain kind of education, and who has been 
brought up according to a certain tradition, likes to 
provide the same education and the same tradition 
for his children. And if in the face of the increase in 
taxation, the rise in the cost of living, and the expenses 
of education, he cannot afford this, sooner than have 
children to whom he could not give what he considers 
a good start in life, he prefers to limit his family. 
This obtains of the man who suffers from a sense of 
obligation towards his children. The opposite holds 
of the unemployed man at the other end of the social 
scale. He feels that he has sunk as low as is possible 
for him while still remaining out of prison. His 
ambition, his self-respect become insidiously sapped by 
the soul-killing experience of finding himself a useless 
parasite upon the community. requently, as the 
last prison reports show, he takes to crime or drink. 
And slowly he is overcome by that sense of irrespon- 
sibility, of bitterness, of carelessness of the future, of 
improvident fatalism that takes possession of people 
living in very adverse conditions. It is a matter of 
indifference to him how many children are born to 
him since with each one his dole is increased. None 
of the restraints which enter into the longer view of 
the future held by the middle classes, are felt by him. 
And so he goes ahead, and has as many children as 
time and the health of his wife (of which last he does 
not always show excessive consideration) will permit. 
The following figures clearly illustrate this state of 
things. | Whereas the number of children produced 
annually by a thousand teachers is 95, by Church of 
England ministers is 101, by doctors is 103, the aver- 
age number produced by general labourers is 438. And 
among these general labourers it is the least desirable 
individuals—those, that is, with least self-restraint, 
least foresight and with least consideration for their 
wives and the future of their children—who have 
largest families. And the undesirability may be of 
another kind. Mental defectives generally are very 
prolific. Girls of this condition, if left unwatched, are 
constantly becoming pregnant, there being apparently 
no shortage of men prepared to take advantage sexu- 
ally of such unfortunate victims. It is to be noted that 
the economic situation following war is especially 
favourable to this discrepancy of fertility between 
classes. It would seem that the recent experience of 
the significance of war, the existing sense of social 
instability, the universal prevalence of unrest, hatred 
and international discord make the more considerate 
parents feel that the world is not a very desirable place 
to bring children into. And this feeling is emphasized 
if they find they have to pay in taxation four times 
what they had to pay before. After which what 
remains is worth about sixty-five per cent. of its pre- 
vious value. But these considerations hardly affect 
the classes whose occupation is manual labour, or who 
have accustomed themselves to no occupation at all. 
Thus from a social point of view it is to be observed 
that quantitatively, in relation to the present resources 
of the country, England is at the present day consider- 
ably over-populated, and qualitatively that many per- 
sons of all classes possessing inferior physique are 
now artificially kept alive to perpetuate their stock. 
while at the same time those elements of the popula- 
tion who by lack of intelligence or thrift, or steadiness, 
or who by possession of other defects have been re- 
duced to the lowest level of the social structure, are 
themselves the most fertile strain in the country. 


(To be continued.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the fr 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters 2 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike jo 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication t sakne 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. - 


THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—As a regular subscriber to your excellent 
Review, I beg to offer my thanks for your having 
opened your pages to a subject, the regulation of 
population, to which my years of training as a hos- 
pital nurse, and later my knowledge of the conditions of 
our poorer population while district nursing, have 
awakened my intense interest. I was the first woman 
nominee of the Privy Council on the Central Midwives 
Board and worked on that body for six years: | 
worked hard to help and to obtain legislation for more 
enlightened midwifery for twenty years before the Act 
of 1902 was passe Therefore, I beg to say that my 
practical knowledge of the difficulties of the entire 
subject in the homes of the working classes is too 
wide to allow me to pass by your effort to help a 
difficult question to some solution by a series of logical 
and well-considered papers. 

The one thing we do not desire to introduce into the 
discussion ef this question is heat; and by heated 
argument it has chiefly been known so far. A prac- 
tical knowledge of the difficulties at present experienced 
in overcrowded houses and lodgings would thus dis- 
sipate much prejudice. They are—and I do not 
exaggerate—terrible for the mothers, and even if for a 
time only, till better accommodation can be provided, a 
full acquaintance of what every poor mother is now 
obliged to endure in the small rooms of our crowded 
capitals would, I fancy, awaken many arm-chair 
critics, who through the calm medium of figures, and 
widely varying philosophies, can approach the sub- 
ject from a standard which does not take into account 
the actual effects of the bearing of large families, 
in the only available accommodation, on the women- 
kind of to-day. 

I may add that as I was for sixteen years Presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Midwives Institute, founded 
in 1802, and still flourishing (I am still a Vice-Presi- 
dent), I have been kept in touch with the work of 
women who are trained to work among the poor ; their 
opinion is of the greatest value and many are highly 
educated. 

I thank the Saturpay Review for its noble candour 
in facing a difficult and pressing problem. It is acting 
according to its old lights. 

I am, etc., 
J. Brian (Mrs.) 

10 South Hill Park Gardens, Hampstead 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I have to thank your reviewer (in your issue 
of June 6) for an interesting and stimulating criti- 
cism—not so much of my booklet, ‘ The World’s 
Industrial Parliament,’ as of the International Labour 
Office, whose work is therein described. 

The point he raises, that ‘‘ apathy has to be fought 
by every man and every body which aspires to power,”’ 
is a suggestive one; and I fully enjoyed the terrific 
irony of his comparison: ‘‘ the average man is at 
least aware of the existence of several governments, 
including his own, of the Salvation Army, and of the 
two (sic) leading political parties."’ (Is this last a 
a merciless gibe at the least represented party in the 
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rht TWO OF OUR UNPROFESSIONAL JOURNALISTS 


ific LORD BIRKENHEAD AND DEAN INGE 


(This cartoon was drawn before Mr. Baldwin’s welcome announcement on the subject of Cabinet journalism.—Ep, S.R.) 
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House of Commons? __— As a Liberal, I find this hard 
to forgive.) He points the moral: ‘* Apathy can 
only be dispelled by a policy so vigorous as to com- 
pel recognition.'’ 

Quite so; but vigorous action can proceed only 


from a homogeneous body. Here his comparison fails 
(pace the little internal differences which each poli- 


tical party is so anxious to minimize in its own case !) 


For the I.L.O. is not comparable to the Salvation 
Army or any other voluntary association of enthu- 


siasts with a mission to proclaim. It is simply a 


newly-created democratic assembly of a very peculiar 
It has its own work to do—to reform labour 
conditions throughout the world; but this does not 


kind. 


include self-advertisement nor propaganda in the usual 
sense of the word. It can only move as fast as the 
public opinion in each country (focussed in employers, 
employed and Government) will allow. It has still, 
so tg speak, to create its own soul, to become homo- 
geneous—if indeed the whole idea of homogeneity is 
not out of place in a representative assembly. 

Your critic says: ‘* If any real improvements were 
being brought about in international conditions of 
labour, the reformers would’ have to face hostility, but 
not indifference."’ But it is precisely because the 
average British employer and British workman are so 
distrustful towards or apathetic concerning the I.L.O., 
and because the present Government can hardly 
be described as enthusiastic concerning it, that reform 
is so much delayed. Witness the disappointing 
results of the present I1.L.0. Conference at Geneva on 
night work in bakeries, etc. Great Britain is still 


one of the leading industrial countries; she was the 


first to discover the necessity for factory legislation 
within her own borders, and the lesser industrial 
‘nations undoubtedly wait upon her leading. If she 
shows herself half-hearted and insincere in the Council 


Chamber of the 1[.L.0., what wonder that its work 


hangs fire? 

It comes to this, that if we are to wait for public 
interest in this country until the I.L.O. has proved 
its worth by some much more vigorous international 
reform than has yet been accomplished (I hope my 
critic realizes how much has already been quietly 
achieved), we are moving in a vicious circle. 


I am, etc., 
Altrincham (Mrs.) E. M. Otiver. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Nothing but commendation, instead of con- 
demnation, is due to you, for referring to the financi- 
ally extravagant and -potitically inglorious past of Mr. 
Lioyd George, ** Lest we forget.’’ The following is 
from your editorial columns of June, 1920, just five 
years ago: 

We are not here concerned with our Premier's domestic 
position, nor the question whether he can be trusted to resist any 
movement strong enough to threaten his leadership. We are 
merely concerned to note that, as representative of Great Britain 
abroad, he has in two years frittered away some of the most 
precious fruits of the great international position with which 
we emerged from the War. 

We cannot help saying that the Prime Minister's duty is to 


concentrate his attention on Ireland, instead of gallivanting 


about Boulogne and Hardelot, treakfasting in this garden, and 
taking tea in that [It is no doubt very jolly, especially in this 


weather to dash backwards and forwards across the 


une 
ha ay visit Hardefot one day and Spa the next, with all 
the excitement of talking to distinguished foreigners la haute 


politique. Ireland is a dou job, 
must settle one way or another. 


It would be imbecile, if it were not criminal, to 


forget such truths as these, and if Britain trusted again 
its destinies to a professional politician, defeated and 
dishonoured in 1924, and still distrusted by a minority 
of the forty (not immortal) Liberal M.P.s in Parlia- 
meat in 1925. 
I am, etc., 
Tuomas OciLvy 
Dundee 
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which Mr. Lloyd George 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I notice a paltry little letter appearing ; 
your columns by Mr. E. H. Quicke “ae p 5. 
subject. What the shallow critics of Mr. Lio d 
George are driving at it is difficult, but for the fe 
to understand. hey cannot, of course, be much of 
a calibre, for they do not appear to be possessed even 
of that measure of gratitude and fairness of mind 
which characterize ordinary well-bred people. So 
far as I can judge, the best of them is not worthy to 
unloosen the latchet of Mr. Lloyd George’s shoes 
and yet they go on attacking. These fellows must 
really look mean! 

Here is a man—every inch of him—striving every 
nerve of his nimble powerful mind and every sinew 
of his strong body to prevent our country becoming 
a suzerainty (at best) of the German Empire, when 
these very critics trembling with fear would at that 
same time lick his boots, seeing that he was likely 
by his supreme effort and by his self-sacrifice to save 
our country from wrack and ruin, and incidentally, 
their skins! But when the victory has been achieved 
they turn round and stab him in the back—a sure 
sign of the contemptible cowards that they are! 

I, personally, am a Scot and a Conservative, and 
have been a Tory all my life, as my father was before 
me; but I am bound to be just and fair to all, and 
consider it the height of insolence that political 
opponents should denounce Mr. Lloyd George simply 
because he proved himself the greatest man amongst 
us in the time of our greatest need; and, furthermore, 
that he promises to show even greater greatness still, 
and that in office at no distant date; and, finally, that 
he happens to be a Welshman and not an English- 


man. Surely jealousy must be a damnable jade !— 
I am, etc., 
F. M. Snaw. 


14, Devonshire Square, London, E.C. 


[We have deleted from our correspondent’s letter 
a paragraph in which he drew an analogy between 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Founder of Christianity.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


‘GENERAL BOOTH AND HONOURS 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your contributor, Major Desmond Chapman- 
Huston in his article on the subject of Honours, ex- 
presses his surprise that the late ‘‘General’’ Booth went 
to his grave without any official recognition. 

I do not think this is quite correct. I remember that 
Queen Victoria in writing to the Old Man addressed 
him as ‘‘ General ’’ Booth, and that at a great demon- 
stration at the Crystal Palace he waved the envelope 
in the air and declared that it was his commission as 
a General. This, of course, was intended as a joke. I 
doubt very much if ‘‘General’’ Booth had the slightest 
desire for the kind of honours that are announced from 
time to time in the newspapers in connexion with the 
King’s birthday, etc., but I am certain that he very 
greatly appreciated the fact that he was presented 
with the Freedom of the City of London, and I also 
think one of the Universities conferred an honorary 
degree upon him. He marched from his office in 
Queen Victoria Street to the Guildhall to receive the 
Freedom of the City of London, and I think I remem- 
ber seeing a picture of him in a procession when he 
received an Honour at one of the Universities. I do 
not think he was forgotten in the sense that Major 
Chapman-Huston seems to think. I imagine he was 
sounded on the matter of a title or a distinction, and 
probably stated that he would be embarrassed by such 
a possession. 

Otherwise, I am very heartily in sympathy with 
what Major Chapman-Huston has to say upon this sub- 
ject. 

I am, etc., 
F. Derry 


Ashwood Road, Woking 


a 
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‘“‘AVERSE TO.”’ 
To the Editor of the SatuRrpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your Correspondent, Mr. C. de B. Green, 
may be interested to read the following note on the 
word averse in the New English Dictionary, edited 
by Dr. Murray (1888). 

The use of the preposition to rather than from, after averse 
and its derivatives, although condemned by Johnson as etymolo- 
logically improper, is justified by the consideration that these 
words express a mental relation analogous to that indicated by 
hostile, contrary, repugnant, opposition, dislike, and naturally 
take the same construction. Aversion in the sense of an action 
which would properly be followed by from is now obsolete. 
Examination of many instances shows that from has 

been used by Milton, Sir T. Browne, Dryden, Pope, 
Johnson, and other classical writers; to by Boyle, 
Locke, Addison, Horace Walpole, Gibson, Burke, 
Buckle, Mill, Jeremy Taylor, Clarendon, Swift, 
Hume, Macaulay have used both. The word averse 
does not appear in Shakespeare. 

I am, etc., 


20, College Road, Brighton H. J. Ayuirre. 


THE KINEMA 


The Lost World. The New Gallery Kinema. 


HE New Gallery did well to re-open with a film 
| based on a story by an English writer. Not hav- 
ing read Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s romance it 
is impossible for us to say how far the novel and the 
film agree. What is manifest is that it is the sort of 
subject with which the kinema, at its present stage of 
development, can deal most successfully. There is, of 
course, a human interest, but it is subordinate to the 
romance of exploring the lost world somewhere in the 
regions of the Upper Amazon. We need not take too 
seriously the more than conventionally eccentric Pro- 
fessor Challenger, who astonishes an_ unbelieving 
London audience by telling them of the gigantic Bron- 
tosaurus and other horrible monsters that exist there. 
Accompanied by the hero Ed. Malone, the heroine 
Paula and a mighty hunter variously described as Lord 
Roxton, Sir John Roxton and Lord John Roxton, he 
duly reaches the lost world. There the adventures of 
the party are really thrilling. The effects are excellent 
and the behaviour of the fearsome prehistoric monsters 
remarkably convincing. Personally one questioned if 
either wisdom or climatic necessities demanded such 
large and uninterruptedly active camp fires, but the 
producer liked the effect and therefore we had them. 
When the somewhat Semitic looking and very ex- 
citable Professor returns to London and his captured 
Brontosaurus escapes in the streets the film becomes 
less convincing—especially to a Londoner. It is a 
“* First National ’’ (American) production and the pro- 
ducers are most credible when working in unknown 
territory. Little things, most of which could quite 
easily have been remedied, spoil the illusion. The 
Victorian Gothic of Tower Bridge is never illuminated 
from the inside; we do not call lawyers ‘‘ attorneys,’’ 
or journalists ‘‘ reporters ’’; nor do we say that a 
man who has been transferred to a new post has ‘‘ got 
a permanent assignment.’’ And among the score or so 
of people announced as being concerned with the pro- 
duction one at least might have succeeded in solving 
the quite easy practice of correctly describing English 
men of title. 

Mr. Wallace Beery was good as the Professor and 
would have been better had he been more restrained ; 
Miss Bessie White did quite well as the heroine and 
Mr. Lloyd Hughes was a pleasant hero. The two 
outstanding performances were those of Mr. Lewis S. 
Stone as Roxton and Mr. Arthur Hoyt as Professor 
Summerlee. All the animals—real and invented— 
were excellent. The value of such a film is that the 
usual tiresome sex instinct is subordinated to some- 
thing more fresh and healthy. 

D. C.-H. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


NTELLIGENCE in the choice of a book for re- 
] printing is so rare a thing that the warmest con- 

gratulations are due to Mr. J. B. Priestley, who 
has edited ‘ Tom Moore’s Diary ’ (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 6s. net.). Will he not follow up this good 
work by presenting us with a small volume of the 
lighter and more topical verse of Moore, whose serious 
and would-be arch verse has deservedly fallen into utter 
neglect, but whose squibs keep much of their glitter? 
Mr. Priestley is professedly a critic; Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole, with his Rede lecture on ‘ The English Novel’ 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. net), comes into 
criticism with the practising novelist’s knowledge of 
the problems of the novel, though in a certain sease as 
an amateur. 

Another novelist appears as a critic in Miss M. P. 
Willcock’s ‘ Between the Old World and the New’ 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d net), a volume giving, it 
is rather oddly claimed, ** a birdseye view of modern 
literature expressed by portraits.’’ The portraits 
are, among others, of Carlyle, Thackeray, Meredith, 
Ibsen, Walt Whitman. Can a woman be happy with 
Whitman? Has any woman ever been at ease with 
Balzac? And what, by the way, is modern literature 
when the test is not merely chronological ? 

From esthetic criticism to textual. Dr. Leon Kell 
ner’s ‘ Restoring Shakespeare’ (Alien and Unwin, 
1os. 6d. net), inscribed to the memory of William 
Archer, is a volume of alternative readings proposed 
for adoption by its compiler. A gtance at it suggests 
that it would please the ghost of Theobald. 

Drama is represented this week by a couple of 
volumes from the perhaps too active pen of Mr. Noel 
Coward: ‘ Hay Fever,’ and ‘ Three Plays’ (Benn, 
10s. 6d. net). The latter contains ‘The Rat Trap,’ 
‘ The Vortex,’ ‘ Fallen Angels.’ The writing of plays, 
as Mr. Arnold Bennett once explained, is a matter of 
words, and since there are 60,000 words in a novel 
but only 20,000 in a play, a man should be able to 
write three plays for every novel of which he is cap- 
able. Will Mr. Coward consider the possibilities of 
the novel? 

The rest of the books before us do not fall readily 
into classes. Travel, of a sort, is represented quite 
agreeably by Mr. Stanton Hope’s ‘ Rolling Round 
the World for Fun’ (Hurst and Blackett, 18s. net). 
‘ Atlantis in America’ (Benn, 10s, 6d. net), by Mr. 
Lewis Spence, bears an adequately explanatory title. 
‘ Noah’s Ark’ (Cape, 7s. 6d. net), by Mrs. Williams 
Ellis is described as ‘‘ the love story of a respectable 
young couplke,”’ a description no doubt to be taken not 
quite literally. ‘ The Journal of Clarissa Trant’ (The 
Bodley Head, 18s. net), covers the period 1800-18 ,2, 
and with much other interesting matter gives us prob- 
ably the only contemporary English account of how 
Napoleon spent the first might after his escape from 
Elba and the most detailed independent record of 
Shelley’s last days. Possibly we should have place: 
among critica! works Mr. James Branch Cabell’s 
‘ Beyond Life” (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. net), but 
it is extremely unlike what usually passes as criticism, 
and in dealing with books and life wanders at least as 
widely as, and perhaps more whimsically than, Mr. 
Moore in one of his conversations. To some extent it 
might be called a commentary on literature in so far as 
that supplies the things the author feels himself lacking 
in life. But really it eludes definition. 

Lastly, we have an essay in the form with which Mrs. 
Browning experimented, ‘ Donna Juana’ (Routledge, 
5s. net), by Miss Eileen Hewitt. But Miss Hewitt would 
seem to have been reading not the out of mode Mrs. 
Browning but Mr. Gilbert Frankau, while on page 129 
there is something that cannot be justified by any 
reference to those who have been irreverent in the 
grand manner. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


Wings. By Ethel M. Kelley. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Victors.. By Peter Deane. Constable. 
38. 6d. net. 

Piano Quintet. By Edward Sackville West. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 

Thunderstorm. By G. B. Stern. Chapman and 
Hall 7s. 6d. net. 


ISS KELLEY has hit upon the curious device of 
. writing her story backwards. We begin with the 

Epilogue, proceed to the End, and so arrive at the 

Beginning. Well, it makes a pleasant change, and 

one justified by the author’s intention if not by her 

achievement. ‘ Wings’ is a clever and painful book 
in which, once again, masculine egoism is nakedly ex- 
hibited. The first part shows us Paul Jasper Hutchin- 
son, ‘* the most brilliant man in New York,’’ through 
the eyes of his betrothed, Priscilla Ann Prendergast. 
‘It is a singularly unappetizing sight, for though Pris- 
cilla is an enraptured girl, ‘‘ thrilled to death ’’ by her 
good fortune, she knows well enough in her lucid 
moments that she is taking on a load of trouble. ‘‘ He 
isn't getting a young bride now,”’ she says to herself, 
on the eve of the wedding. ‘* He’s getting a world- 
‘weary old lady that wants what she wants—him—and 
is taking it on the terms she can get it on instead of 
the terms she dreamed of.’’ Paul is a successful poet 
approaching middle age; Priscilla is sixteen years his 
junior. Paul has had a past, of which we shall hear 
more presently ; Priscilla, poor girl, has a future, which 
is mercifully left to our imagination. Their courting 
is conducted in these terms: 
** Love has got to be love,”’ 1 said. “I see that, but oh! 
whom have you said these things to belore? '’ 
“Only to you, believe me. Whatever else you may not 
understand, dear, understand that you are sacred.’’ 
“Oh, | do! I wish you were the same age, Jazz, and 
that you had never so much as sniffed at another woman. 

' Then I wouldn't feel so—rotten in some ways."’ 
Priscilla’s peevishness, I must explain, is due to the 
fact that she is being caressed, as it were, on approval, 
uotil such time as the poet shall decide whether he 
wants to marry her or not. Her harsh words wound 
his sensitive soul, so that he is moved to administer 
this rebuke : 

If I were young like that, I cculd not teach you. I am 
showing you as carefully and as tenderly as I can, the beauty 
and significance of this thing that men cail love. . . . I could 
not profane the temple at which I worship, dear. Believe 
that, and don't use ugly words. 

So much for the Epilogue. It leaves us in no doubt 

of Paul Jasper Hutchinson’s colossal complacency, The 

next section, recording Paul’s love-affair with a mar- 
ried woman ten or more years earlier, professes to 
show us the workings of the man’s own mind. We 
are inside his consciousness; we see everything from 
his point of view. That, at least, is the technical con- 
vention : the fact is quite otherwise. Miss Kelley is too 
much the satirist to make the most of a splendid oppor- 
tunity. She would have achieved a triumph of art, 
and a more heart-searching indictment of egoism, if 
she had presented Paul’s point of view as intimately 
and as sympathetically as she presented that of Pris- 
cilla and, in the final section, that of Eleanor, his dis- 
carded mistress. From the very outset the moral 
dice are loaded against Paul; and, though Miss Kelley 
easily persuades us to dislike the fellow, there lingers 
the obstinate conviction that justice has not been done 
him. Miss Kelley does not try, does not want to be 
fair, though she does, from time to time, endeavour 
to conceal her unfairness. The man is a selfish mon- 
ster; the women are wonderful and tragic in their devo- 
tion. Useful enough for the purposes of satire, but 
as a vision of life it will hardly do. In the eyes of a 
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detached spectator, which is what your novelist should 
be, they are all, the man and the women alike, Pitiful 
grasping creatures, victims of desire, hurting them. 
selves and each other by pure inadvertence. 

I sheuld be sorry to say one word calculated to 
hinder the sale of ‘ The Victors.’ It is emphatical} 
a book that should be read by everybody. It records 
the post-bellum career of a young officer, Michael 
Foster, who finds, as so many others have found, that 
the country has no further use for the men who t 
the best of their youth fighting its battles. In his 
quest for permanent employment he passes from dis- 
couragement to bitterness, and from bitterness to a 
despairing suicide. It is a dismal and painful st 
very well told. It is not important as fiction, but as a 
sociological document it demands attention. The 
author’s narrative skill will stand him in good stead 
when he sets out, as I hope he will, to write a novel, 

Mr. Edward Sackville West is another writer who 
is likely to do better next time. That he possesses 
remarkable gifts is evident enough from the quality 
of his writing, and that he has something difficult and 
delicate to say is evident from the fact that, with all 
his cleverness, he does not quite succeed in Saying it. 
His theme is the network of relationships subsisting 
between five musicians on tour. Three obstacles con- 
front the reader: lack of structural co-ordination, 
thinness of characterization, and a certain prolixity, 
not of style but of incident. During the first few 
chapters I had the greatest difliculty in distinguishing 
between the various members of the quintet. Imogen 
was an easy one, being the only woman in the party. 
Melchior I learned to recognize as the name of the 
man haunted by a recurrent vision of Dijon. Later | 
grasped the fact that Aurelian Poller was handsome 
and beloved of Imogen. But as for Barnaby Sparks 
and Lionel Bunce, they might have been Barnaby 
Bunce and Lionel Sparks for all I knew or cared. In 
fine, ‘ Piano Quintet’ is a troublesome book to read, 
but it is worth the trouble. 

Miss G. B. Stern’s ‘ Thunderstorm ’ is a storm in 
a teacup. Mr. and Mrs. Johnny Morgan take a villa 
in Italy which they share with their friend Elizabeth 
and a retired army captain. They are looked after by 
Giovanna, a simple Italian body, and her husband, a 
monument of ingenuous vanity called Ettore. It is to 
this couple that Miss Stern first introduces us, for it is 
necessary to engage our sympathies in their behalf, 
especially in that of Giovanna : 

Thec Mofgan thought how pleasant it was, when she woke 
up, to see 'Vanna'’s wide smile and twinkling, affectionate 
eyes, appearing over the ledge of her bed. She and Johnny 
had had their beds built one above the other, after the style 
of ships’ bunks, to save space; so ’Vanna had to bring her 
morning tea up the ladder. Now and then, 'Vanna’s face 
announced catastrophe; worse even, cataclysm; such as the 
death of a baby rabbit, the theft of three strawberries, or the 
breaking of the last cup of their breakfast set. Again, at 
other times: ‘‘ I die’’ was written clearly in the woebegone 
brows and drooping, puckered mouth. Tnere were no inter- 
mediate stages between "Vanna radiant and 'Vanna dying. 

This exemplifies the vein of pleasant, sentimental 
humour in which the first part of the book is written. 
If you do not like it, you will not like the book, For 
the thunderstorm advertised in the title we have to 
wait till the middle page, or thereabouts, when Johnny, 
learning that a coveted publisher’s readership has 
fallen vacant in London, decides to break up the house- 
hold and leave Italy. Thereupon the storm bursts. 
They are all, Johnny and his wife included, secretly 
ashamed of having to cast off the devoted ’Vanna, 
who worships them as gods and cherishes them as 
children. Moreover, young Elizabeth wants her fiancé 
to fill the position that Johnny intends to take. The 
quarrel begins with two against two, the married 
pair against their guests, but develops so rapidly that 
before long everybody’s hand is against everybody 
else. The result is a chapter or two of high-spirited 
comedy; but I am not sure that it was worth so 
elaborate a preparation, 
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REVIEWS 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA 


British Government in India. By Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston. 2 vols. Cassell. £3 3s. net. 


HESE, the last volumes from Lord Curzon’s pen, 

are surer of praise than of just appreciation. 
Already they are receiving from the most various 
quarters warm eulogy of the skill with which the 
author has cleared up some of the minor mysteries 
offered to the antiquary by the late capital of India, 
and of the picturesqueness with which he has 
described the viceregal environment, the acumen with 
which he has pronounced on the characters of his pre- 
decessors. But the book which these two appro- 
priately massive and handsome volumes compose is 
far more than it is commonly being taken to be. It is 
more than a learned and spirited inventory of the con- 
tents of what, till the transfer to Delhi, was the offi- 
cial residence of the Viceroy; more than a critical and 
animated review of those who before Lord Curzon 
dwelt in that palace. For this book, though seldom 
egotistical, is a revelation of Lord Curzon’s own 
character as a public servant, an exposure of the in- 
fluences which made him what he was, and it is rich in 
material for any who would write not merely of Indian 
government but of the place and value of the his- 
torical imagination in public life. 

Better than ever before, we can now see that Lord 
Curzon was constantly inspired by a sense of his posi- 
tion in a long historieal procession in which Clive and 
Warren Hastings and Dalhousie had gone before him. 
Impatient as he was of many stereotyped things, he 
broke the moulds only when they had been fashioned 
by the pedantry of minor bureaucrats; boldly as he 
innovated, he was ever aware that the system with 
which he was dealing was the creation of great rulers. 
It was with a thrill of pride that he realized himself to 
be in a position occupied by his illustrious predecessors, 
but his imagination could not be nourished on abstrac- 
tions, and he demanded continually the concrete 
memorials of those who had ruled before him. With 
tireless curiosity he sought out the history of the vice- 
regalia, and laboured to discover, on scanty and tangled 
evidence, precisely where in Calcutta, before Govern- 
ment House proper was built, Warren Hastings had 
lived, while over India as a whole he instigated in- 
quiry into historic sites and the condition of monu- 
ments. In all this he was no mere seeker after 
scholarly recreation. He was not busy in questioning, 
collating, recording as some statesmen have occupied 
themselves in translating Horace or chopping wood or 
collecting bric-a-brac or keeping racehorses. It was 
from the relics of early British rule in India that he 
drew his most intimate inspiration. The portraits in 
Government House were much more to him than 
objects of art, and indeed he knew some of them to be 
no more than daubs. He wished to live as under the 
eyes of those men who had made British India. By a 
happy fortune, he lived, when in Calcutta, in a palace 
closely modelled on his own ancestral home, the Cal- 
cutta architect, Captain Wyatt, having adopted in 
almost all respects the plan which Robert Adam had 
drawn for Lord Curzon’s great-great-grandfather at 
Kedlestone. And he was in India chiefly because in 
boyhood his imagination had been fired by the idea of 
living in that far distant replica of his home. 

It was impossible for Lord Curzon not to feel a cer- 
tain tenderness towards the prodigal Viceroy who at 
the very end of the eighteenth century caused a second 
Kedlestone to rise on the treacherous soil of Calcutta, 
and we find him writing with leniency of Lord Welles- 
ley, who was clearly rather often in the wrong in his 
disputes with the authorities in London and who ex- 
asperated them by presenting accomplished facts when 
he was expected to be seeking instructions. But Lord 


Curzon is justified in his general condemnation of the 
fantastic system by which British control over Indian 
administration was long exercised : ‘* had a committee 
been assembled from the padded chambers of Bedlam, 
they could hardly have devised anything more ex- 
travagant in its madness’ than the system which 
guaranteed conflict of opinion in England between the 
Board of Control, representing the Crown, and the 
Court of Directors, and too often left the Governor- 
General in India in hopeless doubt as to what was 
expected of him. Yet, on the whole, the system 
worked, partly because others besides Wellesley used 
to the full the opportunities given them by the slow- 
ness of the post between London and Calcutta, partly 
because in any circumstances men like Warren Hast- 
ings and Dalhousie would usually have got their own 
way in time. These two Lord Curzon puts in a class 
by themselves. It is a class to which we must pro- 
mote Lord Curzon himself. Reticent as he is here 
about that aspect of his strenuous administration, 
Lord Curzon, with all his self-assertion, governed with 
his whole Council, strictly justifying the official 
language which declares policy to issue from ‘‘ The 
Governor-General in Council.’’ After him, and especi- 
ally in Lord Hardinge’s time, the joint responsibility 
of the Viceroy and his colleagues for the whole admin- 
istration tended to become a mere phrase, with such 
disastrous results as were seen in the two-man direc- 
tion of the Mesopotamian campaign. But systems, 
where India is in question, matter less than men. A 
Viceroy like Lord Curzon cannot be dominated from 
Whitehall, though he may be obstructed to the point 
at which he resigns; but even so sound and in the 
good sense stubborn a Viceroy as Lord Minto can be 
driven by an autocratic Secretary of State like Lord 
Morley. In the India of the future, as Lord Curzon 
feared, the Viceroy will lose in power, even though 
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pressure on him from home may diminish. Provincial 


autonomy would reduce him to a figure-head in all but 
foreign policy. Here, however, in these two fascinat- 
ing volumes, is evidence of what it was possible for a 
great Viceroy to do while there operated that old 
system of which Macaulay said that any to be sub- 
stituted for it would be equally faulty in theory but 
by no means equally sanctioned by experience of its 
results. 


‘* HUMAN, ALL TOO HUMAN ” 


Anatole France Himself: A Boswellian Record. 
By his Secretary, Jean Jacques Brousson. 
Translated by John Pollock. Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE sub-title of this book, a ‘ Boswellian Record,’ 

is apt as a compliment to M. Brousson for his ad- 
mirable skill in reproducing intimate ways and familiar 
talk. But he does not copy Boswell’s reverence for 
the sage on whose words he hung. The master, 
‘* madame,”’ and their friends are all shown up re- 
morselessly in their little foibles and large vanities, 
while Josephine, the servant, appears as a bully and 
corrector of the inconsequent ways of genius. Mr. Pol- 
lock, the translator, excuses this denigration in his 
Foreword : 

The aim of M. Brousson’s brilliant portraiture is to show 
Anatole France on his intimate side and without the trap- 
pings that almost all men put on for the public. As we see 
him in it, he is perhaps not lovable, but he is certainly irresist- 
ible. There is an impishness in him that fascinates while it 
repels, 

In this book Anatole France is impish, indeed, and 
delights in teasing his friends and exhibiting them at 
their worst after embracing them with the utmost 
affection. He poses with one sort of conversation in 
public and another in private. It is a fault not so 
common in our experience as Mr. Pollock would make 
it, and largely due to the excesses of an adoring public, 
which writes stacks of unwanted letters, breaks in 
after autographs, and is even admitted to see the 
Master dressing, choosing one of his hundreds of 
skull-caps. That sort of adulation spoils many, and 
Anatole France can never, his Secretary notes, have 
too many portraits painted; though he pretends to 
dislike the operators, he will upset the house and his 
habits to give them the most effective pose and garb. 
His conversation at home is halting till he gets into his 
flow, but he is certainly witty and snarlingly felicitous, 
ironical at the expense of everybody, glad to have his 
work on Joan of Arc, which ‘‘ Madame ’’ heartily 
dislikes, as a means to secure an alibi from her pres- 
ence. When she insists on going out with him, he 
makes her broil in the sun and overwork her high- 
heeled shoes. He pesters his Secretary for days about 
a lost reference for his Joan, abuses him as incom- 
petent, and when the passage is at last found, falls on 
his neck and loads him with some of the objets d’art 
of which the house is full. Once the Secretary con- 
fesses that he is ‘* worn out.’? The book reads as if 
that had happened often. 

No dates are given, but it is clear that, when this 
record begins, the Master is an old man, a Pagan with 
no beliefs who naturally feels bitter regret for his fad- 
ing vitality and heaviness of body. His comments on 
women are incessant, with the frank sensuality one 
sees, for instance, in ‘Le Lys Rouge.’ Indeed, he 
agrees with the Roman satirist who says outright, 
‘Casta est quam nemo rogavit.’’ He thirsts for 
caresses and he loves feminine adornments : 

If I might choose out of the piles of books that will be pub- 
lished a hundred years after my death, do you know what I 
should take? ... I should simply take, my friend, a fashion 
paper to see how women dressed a century after my decease. 
Their ribbons and bibbons would tell me more about future 


humanity than all the philosophers, novelists, preachers, and 
men of science, 
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Nothing is sacred to him. His collea 
Academy and their methods of commending their wn 
competence to the public evoke some of his bitterest 
abuse. Sarah Bernhardt is no divine voice, but “ an 
embodied nasal twang ’’; Mounet-Sully ‘* bellows like 
a stag in love’’; and when Corneille with his aging 
language is played at the Thé4tre Francais, 

the spectator, cradled by the purrin Alexandrine 

on an 4 when he is 

paying attention. On his side the actor, who hardly under. 

stands a word of the language of Louis XIII's day, 

away one line in every ten or disfigures passages at random. 

Chateaubriand, his father’s idol, he derides at 
length, though he agrees that he helped to preserve 
Gothic Cathedrals. There was a sublime Pomposity 
about the author of the ‘ Génie du Christianisme.’ 
which invites satire. But so do the receptions and 
recitations of the Master, seen by a cool observer. Old 
men are less delicate and more selfish than young ones 
and when the Secretary faints, he is warned that illness 
will not do. There will be no flowers and attentions 
for him. Sickness is a disagreeable spectacle, best 
left alone. Goethe, magnificent egotist, felt that, too, 

Leaving the obsession of women, we notice with 
pleasure the comments on the artist’s care in his own 
writing. Proof after proof comes to him, and the final 
ease is the result of much thought and correction. He 
aims at simple, short sentences, a style, it must be con- 
fessed, more readable than the hydra-headed length of 
Proust. But he does his journalism anyhow in haste, 
and once after writing he knows not what with the 
assistance of copious brandy, he fears the results and 
gets compliments and a rise in salary. In youth and 
early manhood he was hampered and did not find him- 
self. But we must allow something for paradox and 
over-statement in his conversation. Probably he had 
had a bad night when he exclaimed : ‘People think me 
happy. I have never been happy for one day, not for 
a single hour.’’ He was complaining of his lost youth, 
which is so much to the Pagan. He despised people 
with tenderness : that is the attitude of the ironist, But 
in this book the tenderness is submerged. The 
mockery is often crude rather than delicate or under- 
standing. What we miss in this Anatole France is the 
temper which described Don Quixote as ‘‘a manual of 
indulgence and pity, a Bible of benevolence.’’ Here 
he speaks kindly of the old books which are the out- 
casts of the bookstall, but where is his love for suffer- 
ing humanity, the large toleration which distinguishes 
Montaigne the sceptic and Lucian the scoffer? We get 
only a glimpse of it in the words on Dickens. It was 
there, we do not doubt, but a clever and harassed 
Secretary did not think it worth while to record it. 
The satyr and the lion made better reading. 


H. W. M. 


H, W.M. A Selection from the Writings of 
H. W. Massingham. Edited by H. J. 
Massingham, with Introductory Essays by 
J. L. Hammond, H. N. Brailsford, H. M. 
Tomlinson, H. W. Nevinson, Vaughan Nash 
and G. Bernard Shaw. Cape. tas. 6d. net. 


T is very difficult for anybody who knew Massing- 

ham, and to whom, therefore, every word of this 
bulky volume recalls that flame-like personality, to 
estimate what the effect of it will be on those who 
have only the tradition and the written word to judge 
by. For an editor, like an actor or a pianist, works in 
the living material of the moment, and future genera- 
tions can never know how great he was: his monu- 
ment perishes day by day under his hands, pulped by 
the dreadful machinery of time: his virtue, his 
courage, his virtuosity, his oaths, echo down corridors 
where new excitements have superseded them. But 
those who fashion the moment may survive to immor- 
tality. They make history, and history remembers 
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them. It may even be that posterity is juster than 
their contemporaries, for it can savour their quality 
after it has ceased to be concerned with their opinions. 
Perhaps many of those who know, as a fact of litera- 
ture, that W. E. Henley was a great editor, are quite 
ignorant about his politics ; and though time will neces- 
sarily take longer to do the same business of disen- 
tanglement for Massingham—since he was so 
obviously and primarily a political editor—there can 
be no doubt that his reputation will outlast the par- 
ticulars of controversy. 

He is not to be judged by the contents of this Sook. 
Not that anybody need fear to be judged by such vari- 
ous brilliance; but somehow what he wrote never fully 
embodied what he was. Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 
wrote for him, says indeed that ‘* he proved himself 
one of the best feuilletonists in London ’’; and by 
‘* feuilletonists ’’ Mr. Shaw means ‘‘ the man who 
can write a couple of thousand words a week in such a 
manner that everyone will read it for its own sake 
whether specially interested or not in the subject.’’ 
Massingham did this, and more and better; for he 
must for long periods have averaged much over two 
thousand words a week, and he often produced, not 
merely what everyone would read, but what everyone 
might be glad to keep. And his versatility was, in 
the strict sense, incredible: one could not believe it 
though it flashed under one’s own eyes. He wrote 
about music as easily, as brilliantly, as passionately 
as about drama, or literature, or the state of society, 
or the state of the church, or historical problems, or 
current politics. The present volume—a small selec- 
tion from the vast bulk of his journalistic output— 
proves that. And yet the fact remains that his writ- 
ings do not express him. 

He supremely—in current phrase— 
** dynamic ’’; ‘‘a live wire.’”” He was born to be 
hated and loved. A frail person, an affable presence, 
went along with a diabolical energy, a scathing wit 
and a reckless courage: he would pour forth, in the 
gentlest of mutterings, the most astonishing streams 
of objurgation. When he edited a paper, he so in- 
spired his staff with his own personality, that every 
page, almost every sentence, witnessed to that in- 
spiration. You might like the result or dislike it: it 
might succeed or fail: but it was alive. 


Mr. Hammond writes of him, here, as man and 
editor: Mr. Brailsford, of his political development : 
Mr. Tomlinson, of his reign at Adelphi Terrace, where 
the Nation was edited: Mr. Nevinson, of his sense of 
literature: Mr. Shaw, of the editor, companion and 
friend; and Mr. Vaughan Nash of the Daily Chronicle 
days. All the pictures are admirable, and all harmonize 
with Massingham’s own essays, biographical, per- 
sonal, literary, philosophical, general and reminiscent. 
Mr. Harold Massingham has ably rounded off the pic- 
ture by quotations from private letters. ‘* Rounded 
off,’” we say: and truly this new method of biography 
seems wonderfully successful, and the tributes are just, 
and the memorial is handsome. The thing clamoured 
to be done, and could scarcely have been done 
better. But no collection of printed words can enshrine 
that wilful, kindly, angry, fantastic and fiery spirit : 
it will survive as a tradition. 


the 


ENGLISH COMIC CHARACTERS 


English Comic Characters. By J. B. 
Priestley. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


M R. PRIESTLEY is, in his literary reputation, one 
of the most fortunate of the younger writers. He 
has made no concessions in the attainment of success : 
he has almost entirely confined himself to that kind 
of writing—the serious, critical kind—which rarely 
brings fame or fortune to even its oldest and ablest 
practitioners: and yet he has stepped at onee into 
such a position that anything he chooses to write seems 


The 


automatically and immediately to augment hi 

tion, by calling forts a 
time, he gives the impression of being too cool and 
temperate a critic, of having soaked himself too 
thoroughly in masterpieces, to let this easy laudation 


bewilder or mislead him. In ‘ The Englis ta 
Characters’ he has taken typical tom. gee 
English classics—he is not afraid of the obvious: Fal- 
staff is here, and Mr. Collins, and Mr. Micawber and 
Bottom and Parson Adams, and others as famous— 
and brought to bear, on the exposition and re-inter- 
pretation of each, a rich and active mind. It would 
have been impossible for a mind so rich, so active not 
to say, if only incidentally, something worth while on 
such topics; and we do not doubt that the public 
which has already learnt to appreciate Mr. Priestley’s 
peculiar mingling of scholarship and discernment with 
broad human sympathies will seek, and find, some 
further taste of his quality here. But we miss that 
unifying vision, that large constructive criticism, which 
we expect from Mr. Priestley: and we hope he will 
give us another book about comedy. 


A PHILANTHROPIST 


William Purdie Treloar. A Monograph by C. E., 
Lawrence. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


Fak more biographies appear than formerly, but 
that is because the world is a bigger place in every 
sense; men achieve distinction in innumerable ways 
and the convention that only soldiers, authors, bishops 
and politicians are entitled to a biography is long 
since exploded. It is a good thing to have a record 
of the invaluable and often unobtrusive services of 
such men as Ronald Burrows and William Treloar. 
In writing an account of the creator of the wonderful 
work at Alton and Hayling Island, Mr. C. E. Law- 
rence had no easy task and, as would be expected, he 
has fulfilled it with distinction. 


The life of Treloar contained no dramatic moments. 
It was, as far as his business and home life were con- 
cerned, a progressive and ordered record of quietly 
won and richly deserved success. More or less by 
accident he became associated with the civic life of 
the City of London, was elected Alderman in 1892, 
and held that dignified office until his death. Soon 
after his election he began to organize a system of 
Christmas hampers for crippled children, and this by 
degrees developed into the idea of a modest home for 
the more hopeless cases. The man’s love for children 
was so warm and sincere, his honesty so transparent 
and his business ability so obvious, that eventually he 
was entrusted by the philanthropic public with large 
sums of money, and the Lord Mayor Treloar’s Crip- 
ples’ Home at Alton was founded. For a short time 
its success was in doubt and this was the only period 
of searching anxiety in a long, happy and joyous life. 
Now Alton, and more especially Hayling, have won 
a world-wide fame, and believers in the curative virtues 
of both natural and artificial light follow its bene- 
ficial activities with closest interest. 

Treloar lived to enjoy his great success and, child- 
less himself, he saved the lives of thousands of 
children. By no means an ambitious man in the 
vulgar sense he rightly valued recognition and would 
doubtless have liked to become a peer. Hundreds have 
been made peers for services not to be compared to 
his. His Baronetcy was of course the customary re- 
ward for civic service as Lord Mayor. 


Mr. Lawrence is to be congratulated. This is a 
satisfying sketch of an attractive, a lovable, indeed a 
noble human being, whose services to England and the 
world richly deserved recording. Treloar was a man 
of wide interests and might truthfully have said, write 
me as one that loved his fellow men. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Diminutive Dramas. By Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 
5s. net. 


THIS volume makes a welcome addition to the 
** Collected Baring.’’ The dramatic method is the ap- 
plication of modern idiom to ancient characteis. What 
Mr. Shaw has done in a large suggestive way Mr. 
Baring can do with a graceful malice. ‘ Cesar and 
Cleopatra’ is a great play, but ‘ Calpurnia’s Dinner 
Party ’ or almost any other from his sheaf would be 
no more than cultured decoration for a good revue. 
That is the difference. Mr. Baring is only out for fun 
and such blameless levity as a public school mind may 
enjoy without any strain on the intelligence. There is 
a horrid plausibility about ‘ The Rehearsal ’ in which 
Burbidge nags at Shakespeare for some good 
soliloquies to fatten his parts and the poet vamps up 
‘* To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ”’ on the 
spur of an anguished moment. That is the best of 
many good trifles. Indeed, they are so neat as to set 
me asking why Mr. Baring has never gone on to take 
the theatre as seriously in creation as he does in 
criticism. 


Population (The World’s Manuals). 
Saunders. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 


THE Great War has, or ought to have, brought 
home to us how much the peace and welfare of the 
world are at the mercy of Population, and how vital 
such an apparently inconsiderable factor may prove as 
the rise of fertility in one nation and its decline in the 
next. Anybody who takes an intelligent interest in 
this very interesting subject should certainly spend 
half-a-crown on this admirable little book, which covers 
an astonishing amount of ground and is full of con- 
crete information, much of which will surprise those 
who have not followed the statistics uncommonly 
closely. A census is rarely humorous, but there is a 
smile to be extracted from the early Chinese dis- 
crepancies—when a census was taken in connexion 
with the poll tax and military service it was found 
that there was a population of 28 millions, but when 
not long afterwards another had to be taken in con- 
nexion with some measures for the relief of distress 
the number had grown to 103 millions. Being full of 
up-to-date statistics of the populations of various 
countries the book will be found useful for reference. 


By A. M. Carr- 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Romance of Monte Carlo. By Charles Kingston. 
The Bodley Head. 15s. net. 


MR. KINGSTON has a strange story to tell. 
Cheerful and sensible, he sticks to facts and declines 
either to pieach or to whine. He is cynical, of course— 
who could write of those supreme cynics, the founder of 
the Casino and his son, without falling into cynicism? 
Yet the story almost deserves its title of a romance, 
if in truth romance can be found in anything so sordid. 
How thoroughly the ex-waiter and ex-convict under- 
stood a large part of human nature! How skilfully he 
arranged to use that love of a gamble which is so 
widespread in the human race! The organization of 
Monte Carlo, not merely the casino, but the place, the 
gardens, the hotels, the theatre, indeed the whole state, 
was in its way a work of genius. The natural 
splendours were amplified by every artifice. But all 
these are but a setting, part of the web of the spider 
whose home is the Casino. He calculates with cer- 
tainty that a large proportion of the visitors will surely 
come, and sooner or latter all will pay. 

No one knew the art of ‘‘ throwing a sprat to catch 
a whale” better than Francois Blanc, and no one 
could have used his knowledge in more merciless 
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fashion. Kind if it would pay, brutal otherwi 

presiding genius of Monte Carlo had his weahos de 
He was desperately afraid of scandal and this often 
made him the victim of the blackmailer. But hi 
policing both of the Casino and the State was so z 
fect that no one ever repeated the offence. The ‘ae 
is well printed, and has some excellent Photographs. 


The Riddle of Justice. By His Honour Jud 4 
ligan, K.C. Allan. 5s. net. Judge Mul 


IN this brief monograph we have brought before us 
the opinions of great thinkers of ancient times, of the 
middle ages, and of to-day. With no claim to deal 
exhaustively with the subject, but rather with a desire 
to incite others to do so, the author endeavours to 
** indicate the fundamental principles of this king-be- 
coming virtue.’’ Beginning with the Pythagorean 
appovia the true balance of the universe, with its 
human corollary, the man who “‘ stood four-square 
fashioned without flame,’’ we make acquaintance with 
the doctrines of the weeping philosophers, that by suf- 
fering and strife we learn to become just. There are 
interesting if imperfect glimpses of the contributions 
to ancient thought on the subject of justice to be found 
in the works of the poets Aéschylus and Pindar. Plato 
and Aristotle are compared and contrasted, and among 
others Justinian, Bacon, Spencer, and Ruskin are 
made to contribute towards the solution of the problem. 
‘* Justice is the leaven ordained and fitted to leaven the 
mass of human beings and to make them perfect.” 
Such in brief is the conclusion arrived at on the nature 
of justice. The discussion is throughout of a careful 
and thoughtful character; the quotations are well 
chosen and often aptly compared. Taking into con- 
sideration the abstract nature of the subject and its 
inherent difficulty it is pleasing to meet an exposition 
set out in so clear a fashion. 
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OUR FOREFATHERS travelled slowly and paid 
tolls in money. We travel fast and pay toll in life and limb. 


N olden days there was a law in this 

country entailing the forfeiture, for pious 
or charitable uses, of any chattel which 
caused the death of a ‘‘ reasonable creature."’ 
Perhaps our ancestors were wiser in some 
things than we give them credit for. How 
well equipped with motor transport, churches 
and charitable institutions would be were such 
a law in force to-day ! 

Most of us have to live dangerously; 
whether we will or no. Electric trams, motor 
buses, motor lorries, motor cars and motor 
cycles roar and rattle and rush through our 


Streets, along our roads, and round our 
corners—every one a potential accident pro- 
ducer. In 1924 there were 98,215 street acci- 
dents—15,000 more than in 1923. London 
alone averages over 100 injuries a day due to 
accidents. 

No one cay say ‘‘ I am safe,’’ but all can 
say ‘‘I am safeguarded.’’ The Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company have 
policies framed to compensate for personal 
accident alone, or for all accidents and cer- 
tain specified diseases, or all accidents and all 
sickness. May we send you full particulars? 


All classes of business are transacted. 


The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 1, Dale St., Liverpool. London, Chief Office: 1, Cornhill, E.C.3. 
General Manager and Secretary: Hugh Lewis. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Can meet all your Insurance needs 


The Family Man can effect a life assurance for the benefit of his 
dependants: or an endowment assurance with the sum assured 
payable in such a way as will best provide for his child’s education : 
or a deferred annuity to commence at the time of his retirement. 


The Business Man can effect policies covering him against loss 
caused by Fire, Burglary, Accident, Workmen’s Compensation, 


Third Party Liability, etc. 


The Business Woman can effect an ‘‘ Everywoman’’ policy 
specially designed to meet her particular needs: or an endowment 
assurance providing a fixed capital sum at a chosen age. 


Let us know your exact requirements and we 
will advise as to the best type of policy to effect. 


Full information from any District Office, any Representative, or from the Chief Office. 


142, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
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INSURANCE 


HE present generation has faced, during the 
war and since, risks unknown to preceding 


gcnerations. Conscious that in modern life it 
must, if it will live at all, continue to run risks it 
therefore finds compensation in insurance. The sig- 
nificance of the return to the gold standard, rightly 
understood, is the most recent and important event in 
favour of insurance, since all policies are effected in 
terms of currency. 

The figures of the various Insurance Companies 
for 1924 show that the applications for policies far 
exceed anything experienced before the war, and in 
many cases are more numerous than for 1920, the 
most prosperous year for insurance ever known. The 
high level of expenses in 1920 have at the same time 
been reduced, as an instance of which may be quoted 
the industrial department of the Prudential (with over 
24 million policies in the United Kingdom). The 
actual figures, which, however, are exceptional, show 
that the annual cost of running the department has 
been reduced in five years from 40% of the premiums 
to about 27%. The benefit of this economy has been 
passed on to the policy-holders, so that during the past 
two years more than three million pounds have been 
allotted to working-class policy-holders of more than 
fifteen vears standing, none of whom had any legal 
claim to profits. Receipts from interest on gilt-edged 
and other stocks are higher than before the war, and, 
finally, the appreciation of first-class investments so 
evident during the recent years of industrial depres- 
sion has operated in favour of the insurance companies 
and therefore also of the public for whom they work. 
Another factor benefiting the insurance companies is 
the improvement in mortality of adult persons. 

A form of insurance coming increasingly into popu- 
larity is endowment assurance; it has been estimated 
that for every whole life policy issued there are about 
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three endowment assurances. The rea i . 
People not only wish to protect their desastiee 
the event of their deaths, but they play for poate 
during their own lifetime. If they know that dies 
given period of years they can expect a cash sum 
from the insurance company, they can actually afford 
to take greater risks and extend themselves more. 
They possess greater freedom. Insurance also pro- 
vides now for ihe growing desire of parents to give 
their children a good education and helps to solve the 
problem of paying the large fees of public schools and 
equivalent girls’ schools. Insurance of this kind really 
amounts to investment, but should the child die before 
the policy becomes payable the premiums are returned 
by the insurance companies. 

Fire insurance has become so common that anyone 
who refrained from protecting himself from this risk 
would nowadays be regarded as most imprudent. How 
cheap English insurance is may be seen from a com- 
parision of the rates for fire in this country, which on 
an average amount of less than 4s. per £100, with 
America where they average over five dollars for the 
same sum. The classic instance in the history of fire 
insurance was the San Francisco disaster of 1906, 
when certainly the British companies did not press 
the legal doubts which existed as to whether a fire 
caused by an earthquake is a fire in the proper sense, 
but incurred a loss of not less than ten million pounds. 
This must have been a painful time for the companies, 
but it has proved to be the finest advertisement British 
insurance ever had, so that the amount of fire business 
underwritten in America is still very large. From lia- 
bilities on account of the Japanese earthquake the 
English companies were almost entirely exempted 
because the risk of earthquake was not generally 
included in the policies. Nevertheless they felt it fair 
to the Japanese to return one year’s premium. The 
claims on insurance companies for fire in 1924 were 
the lightest since 1917. 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BONUS DECLARED. 
Annual valuation as at March 24th, 1925, £2 0 0% 


BONUS PROSPECTS. 
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Marine insurance at the present time calls especially 
for comment and perhaps criticism. Unlike most 
branches of insurance it is a free and competitive 
market. Directly dependent as it naturally is upon 
the prosperity of shipping, it is now passing through 
difficult times, simultaneously with a trade so artifici- 
ally stimulated by the war, «nd great caution is neces- 
sary in the pursuit of it. In bad times the tendency 
is to cut rates, and it may be feared that over-erter- 

ising companies of minor standing in their eagerness 
to get what little business there is may be incurring 
risks disproportionate to the premiums. 

The resources of the leading insurance com- 
panies are enormous and they are very well 
managed. The magnitude and prosperity of the 
insurance business is illustrated by the 1924 
figures of some of the companies : The progress of the 
London Assurance, to which Lord Bradbury was 
recently elected a director, is evinced by the 1924 
balance sheet, which shows an increase in the assets 
of over half-a-million sterling. The dividend is miain- 
tained at 42%. An increase in the life account of 
$1,000,000 in the last four years may be taken as an 
indication of the growing popularity of life assurance. 
The chairman at the annual meeting made an interest- 
ing statement in which he foreshadowed further 
development of credit insurance, which enables traders 
to safeguard risks which they are called upon to run 
in the credit they grant to customers in foreign coun- 
tries. That a need for this kind of insurance exists 
is a sure sign that merchants are prepared to extend 
their trade with foreign parts and therefore their risks 
if they have a chance of insuring themselves. The 
total income of the Prudential Assurance has increased 
by nearly one-and-a-half million pounds to the enor- 
mous total of over thirty millions, while the claims in 
the life branches alone amounted to nearly £414,000,c00. 
The redvction in the expenses of the industrial branch 
has already been referred to and was largely achieved 
by the introduction of the block system of agencies in 
place of the former commission system. The total 
surplus was over £6,000,000, and in accordance with 
the prudent policy of the company £500,000 of this 
was added to the investment reserve funds and 
£450,00c to the common contingency funds. 

The report of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
shows a general expansion. The premium income for 
accidents increased in 1924 by 4£303.546 to over 
44,000,000. Toa large extent this income comes from 
America. At the close of the year the value of Stock 
Exchange securities stood at over £500,000 in excess 
of the value stated in the balance sheet. Of the 
smaller companies the Standard Life Assurance, a 
Scottish company, of which Lord Haig is a director, 
is taking steps to mutualize the company, whereby the 
policy-holders will acquire the whole intcrests of the 
shareholders. ‘The new assurances for 1924 amounted 
to £2,023,997 and the total available funds to 
$14,550,234- 

The total income of the London and Manchester 
from all sources amounted to over 4,2,000,000 and 
showed an increase over 1923. The chairman at the 
annual meeting pointed out that in the last ten years 
the premium income had increased nearly two and a 
half times, while the funds now stand at more than 
four times what they were in 1915. The Wesleyan and 
General Assurance Society’s eighty-fourth annual 
report shows assets of over £ 6,000,000, while the 
income from premiums and interest was £1,856,050. 
Of the large mutual societies, the Australian Mutual 
shows assets of 456,000,000 and an annual income of 
$8,300,000. Finally, the Canada Life has added to its 
already large resources and shows life funds of 
$18,655,551 and a premium income of £2,792,425. 

New objects and fresh possibilities will continue to 
be found and when people realize, even more than they 
do now, that they can be protected against risk they 
will extend their activities and increase their enterprise. 


FIRE! 


In order that its Policyholders in particular and 
the community in general may be afforded complete 
protection against all the ills and calamities which 
may befall them, the Wesleyan and General Assur- 
ance Society has, after eighty-four years’ existence 
as a purely Life Office, decided to incorporate Fire 
and other general forms of Insurance in its under: 
takings. 


Policies are therefore now available to cover, in 
addition to the wide range of Tables offered in the 
Societies’ Life Assurance Prospectus, the following 
contingencies : 


Fire Insurance; Loss of Profits due to Fire; 
Burglary and House-breaking; Plate Glass; Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Workman's Compensation; 
Personal Accident; Motor Cars and Cycles; Third 
Party Risks; Property Owners’ Liability; Fidelity 
Guarantce, etc. 


YOU should become a member of the Wesleyan 
and General Assurance Society, which is entirely 
mutual and offers the utmost to all its Policy- 
holders, in value and service. 


Wesleyan & General 


Assurance Society 
Principal Office: Steelhouse Lane, Birmingham. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1924. 
REMARKABLE FIGURES 
ORDINARY DEPARTMENT 


NET NEW BUSINESS.—26,397 Policies, assuring 
£13,230,721, with Anrual Premiums of 


£408,173. 

DEATH CLAIMS.—£1,605,254, including Bonus Addi- 
tions of £525,788. This is only 55 per 
cent. of the “* Expected.” 

MATURITY CLAIMS.—2£1,172,410, including Bonus 
Additions of £323,954. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS (including Indvstrial) have 

increased by £3,534,681 and amount to 


£55,812,780. 

WAR AND REPATRIATION LOAN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
total over £14,440,000. 

THE DIVISIBLE SURPLUS is £2,223,786, which repre- 
sent a return of 52.9 per cent. of the 
premiums received uncer rticipating 
policies. The corresponding 
Additions amount to avout £3,380,000. 

THE VALUATION (on a Pure Premium Basis) has been 
made at 3 cent. 

THE EFFECTIVE RATE OF INTEREST (after deduct- 
ing Income Tax) was £5 9s. 9d. per 
cent. There is therefore an_ interest 
wane of nearly 2} per cent. 

THE EXPENSE RATE (excluding taxes) was 12.77 per 
cent. of the Premium Income. This is 
only about two-thirds of the provisions 
for expenses included in the Premiums. 

THE TOTFAL ASSURANCES issued in 76 years amount 
to £253,342,982, of which £137,681,128, 
or 51 per cent., are still in force. 


London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE trouble in the Far East has thrown a damper 
| on markets, and prices generally have fallen 
back. Imperial Tobacco after touching 103s. 6d. 
dropped to 100s. 6d., but quickly recovered. 1 con- 
sider these shares well worth buying on any set-back. 
I would draw special attention to the following details 
of John Mowlem & Company, Ltd.; they may be re- 
garded as an exceptionally attractive investment. 


JOHN MOWLEM AND CO. 

Dealings have just started in the £1 Ordinary shares 
of John Mowlem & Company, Ltd. The issued capital 
consists of 300 £100 44% cum. preference shares and 
320,000 £1 ordinary shares. There are no debentures. 
This Company has been established in London for more 
than a century, and it is held in high repute as a Con- 
tractor for the construction of works of all kinds, 
whether public or private. Among its more recent con- 
tracts are the new Head Office for the Port of London 
Authority; the Star and Garter Home, Richmond; 
Bush House; the new Bank Station for the Central 
London Railway ; and the foundations for Lloyds’s new 
building now in progress. It also holds the Royal 
Warrant as builders to H.M. The King and a running 
contract with H.M. Office of Works for the repair and 
maintenance of the whole of the Government buildings 
in the London area, and with the Port of London 
Authority for the maintenance of all the docks, the 
railways and warehouses therein. The Company was 
formed into a limited liability company in 1903, and 
converted into a private company in 1908, and into a 
public company in 1925. There has been no increase 
of capital since the Company was formed in 1903. Its 
financial year ended on December 31, and accounts 
are usually presented in June; there is no goodwill; 
the Reserve Fund is £75,000. After allowing for all 
liabilities, the balance sheet shows assets amounting 
to approximately £400,000, which include £150,000 
in freehold and leasehold properties and £70,000 in 
British Government securities. The average net profits 
have enabled the Company to pay 73%, free of tax, 
on its ordinary shares for the last five years. I con- 
sider these shares, of their class, an excellent invest- 
ment and recommend them as a permanent holding. 
The present price is about 21s. od. 


KAFFIRS 

On May 23 I recommended in these Notes a pur- 
chase of West Rand Consols at 7s. gd., and General 
Mining at 14s. gd. West Rand Consols have this 
week touched 12s. gd. and General Mining 19s. gd. 
I advise those who like a low-priced Mining specula- 
tion to buy East Rands at 1os. 6d. I expect a rise 
here in the next three months, as I hear good reports 
of recent developments. 


SEPANG SELANGOR 

Among the moderately priced Rubber shares I 
would draw attention to Sepang Selangor at the pre- 
sent price of 23s. 6d. The Company was formed in 
1923 to take over estates of 10,000 acres in Selangor, 
F.M.S., of which 4,505 are now planted, 2,950 acres 
being in bearing. The capitalization per acre at par is 


only £62. The financial position as at Decem 

last showed liquid assets of over teen ue 
Rubber harvested under the restriction scheme for 
1924 was 670,075 lbs. costing od., and realizing 
1s. 3d. per lb., the profit amounting to 416,554 or 
slightly over 6% on the capital. This amount was used 
to clear off the preliminary expenses, thus leaving a 
clear balance sheet. For 1925 an exportable crop of 
775,000 Ibs. is estimated. Of this 306,000 Ibs. has 
been sold forward at 1s. 4d.68d. net. Giving an 
average selling price of 2s. per lb. for the balance, 
which seems a reasonable supposition, and a cost of 
gd., the profit for the year will be about 14%, thus 
allowing for a moderate dividend and an allocation to 
Reserve and Depreciation. It is, however, to the 
future of this Company that I would draw special at- 
tention. With full production and a yield of 400 Ibs, 
per acre, 1s. per Ib. would give about 32% on the 
capital. The yield of 400 lbs. per acre should easily 
be possible owing to the situation of the estates. 


HOME RAILS 


Week after week in choosing matter for these notes, . 


I consider Home Rails and pass on. It is impossible 
to express a hopeful opinion of their future with poor 
returns, and unmistakable signs of labour unrest. 
When one realizes the past activity of this market and 
when it is obvious that a small line of stock if offered 
for sale now has a depressing effect on quotations out 
of all proportion to the size of the bargain, then it is 
possible to appreciate how the Home Railway Market 
has shrunk. We may see spasmodic bursts of activity, 
but I am afraid real interest in this section of the 
Stock Exchange has gone never to return. 


TEA SHARES 

Tea shares remain inactive. These _ counters, 
unsuited for speculative purposes, are quietly 
growing in favour as investment counters now that 
wild price fluctuations have ceased. My attention has 
been drawn to Scottish Trust and Loan Co. of Ceylon 
Ltd. The £1: shares of this company stand at about 
6, and I am advised they are a good purchase at this 
price. 


HOvVIS 

At the Hovis General Meeting this week, the Chair- 
man drew attention to the fact that the recent sugges- 
tion as to profiteering in food stuffs did not apply to 
the milling. world; in their case the divisible profit was 
only from two to three per cent. of the turnover. 


ANTOFAGASTA AND BOLIVIA RAILWAY 

So much publicity has been given to the dire effects 
to the Chilian Industry of the wholesale manufacture 
of Synthetic Nitrate that all holders of Chilian Nitrate 
shares will be relieved to read the remarks of the 
Chairman, Lord Lawrence of Kingsgate, at the meet- 
ing of the Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway 
Company. He said that the statistics all go to prove 
that Chilian Nitrate of Soda will continue to hold its 
own with other classes of fertilizers, despite the com- 
petition to be expected from the Synthetic product. 


THE WEEK’S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The reports of both Royal Dutch and Shell for 1924 show 
increased profits. The Shell profit for 1924 was £4,816,900 
against £3,008,200 for 1923 and £ 4,633,700 for 1922. 


(Continued on page 688) 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Total Funds Exceed £30,816,000. 


Income £9,107,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 


| 
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SCHOOLS 


Exclusive details of Excellent SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
ADVICE (gratis) from 

N. W. ROSS, M.A. B. es L. (20 yrs. Experience) 

BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


(Publishers of ‘‘ Schools of England,” etc.) 


(R.107) EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 
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MR. MINNS’S TOURS 


most popular private Tours.” 


Write or call for 36-page Booklet witi 
particulars of 80 delightful Tours to 
all parts of Europe; Motor Tours in 
Britain; Cruises to Norway, Madeira 
and The Canaries, &c. 
Independent Travel anywhere. 


99, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1 
(Dept. S.R.) 
(facing Victeria Station) 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 8&4 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.8 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND 8,250,000 
DEPOSITS (3ist Dec., 1924)  - 301,026,825 
FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Cheirmes. 


SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chasrman. 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER, Vice-Chairman. 


General Managers : 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE. 
JOHN CAULCUTT. 
EDWIN FISHER. 


Every description of British & Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 


The Bank has over 1,800 Branches in England and Wales. 


Executorships and Trusiteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks : 


BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS) LIMITED. 
Head Office: Paris. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED 
Head Office: Manchester. 


THE ANGI.O EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. 
Head Office: 87-39 King William Street, London, E.C.¢ 


Italian Auxiliary: BARCLAY’S BANK, S.A.I., Rome. 


Logan Pearsall Smith’s 


New Book 


WORDS & IDIOMS 


J. Souire, 
Eaglish lan, uage. 
“That Mr. Pearsall Smith has a delicate ae for words 
must be known to everyone who has ever read his ‘ Trivia’ 
this book testifies also to his argumentative power | his wide: 
neve paraded, scholarship. 
Pearsall Smith’s book is not a mere museum of curious 
specimens collected by a dilettante. It is delicious to read, but 
there is the purpose of an enthusiast behind and beneath it.’ 


By the same Author, 6/- net per volume: 
Trivia More Trivia 
A Treasury of English Prose 
RECENT ISSUES. 


COUNTRY FLOWER SELLER 


By F. V. FOLLE1T 6/- net 
Spectator: ‘‘ Mr. Follett works in the same kind as Mr. 
Blunden. He is to be ae = on his Sincere and inter- 
esting first book. It is well worth buying. 


THE CRUISE OF THE NONA 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 15|/- net 
Yorkshire Post: ‘‘The short testament of Hilaire Belloc. 

A book that will never grow old. Timeless it is, and of ‘the 

noble companionship to which certain great discursive works 

belong, the books of Dr. Rabelais, of Sterne, Walton, Boswell, 

and Cobbett.” 


SENTENCES AND THINKING 

By NORMAN FOERSTER and J. M. 
STEADMAN, Junr. 6/6 net 
Journal of Education: “.. . Clear, original, and aa 

hensive it certainly is, with a “foreehiiness and cticability 

that we expect a American school-boo private 

student wll find in it all that he —_ “for guidance in 

-writing.”” 


; LONDON W.C.2 


GAS 


Good Housekeeping for every 


constructed 


.along the All-Red Route 


type of home throughout the 
Empire will be by “good housewives” in the Gas 
Exhibit at Wembley in the already popular pavilion specially 


there last year. Additional space has been taken 


for lectures and daily demonstrations in the cooking of Empire 
Food Products by means of Gas, the Empire's most reliable fuel. 


WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO ViSIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 
(In the Centre of the Palace of Industry.) 
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ROLLS 
ROYCE 


E are Officially Appointed Reiailers 
for all Rolls-Royce models includ- 
ing the 40/50 h.p. New Phantom. 


Every type of high-grade coach-work is 
supplied, and special designs embodying 
individual requirements submitted. 


The highest allowances are made upon 
cars a in Part Exchange. 


141 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


Phone: Mayfair 2010 (7 lines) Wires: “ Rootesmoti Wesdo”’ 
Service Works: 
Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 


Associated with 


GEORGE HEATH LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


“A MOST 
WONDERFUL CAR 


—she never seems to need her bottom gear.” 


ANOTHER extract from a letter 
received from a Swift owner: 


“The Swift 12 hp. I one a few weeks ago is 
pouseg itself a most wonderful car. Her general 
nish, coachwork, upholstery and equipment ace 
splendid . . . the engine of my car does 
everything asked of it, and certainly none of the 
cars we tried could render better service than my 


Swift 12.” 
W.H. D., Plymouth. 


10 h.p. Models from £235 12 h.p. Models from £375 
Write for Art Catalogue and name of nearest Agent 
SWIFT OF COVENTRY LTD., COVENTRY 
London Showrooms, Repairs and Service Depot : 

134-5 Long Acre, W.C.2 (1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube Station) 


ALL BRITISH CARS 


20 June 1925 


(CITY NOTES, continued from page 686) 
go ey contains a bonus of one share in three. The net 
profit was 18,582 for last year against £665 
vious year. ter te 


Waring & Gillow report includes a dividend of 10 per cent. 
a scrip bonus of 100 per cent. to Ordinary shareholders, ™ 
entire finance of the Company has been reorganized with 
satisfactory results. 


The G.W.R. offer proprietors £6,000,000 5 per cent. redeem 
preference stock at 95. The stock is to be Goes at ~ 
June 30, 1950. sath 

Mexican Eagle report discloses a further decline in 
There is no dividend on the ordinary or participating pref, 


A. J. White, Ltd., patent medicine proprietors, ma 
of the worid-famed Mothers’ Siegel Syrup,” in 
show a net profit of £30,320. Ordinary shares receive a dividend 
of 10 per cent. 


Holders of United Glass Bottle Manufacturers 7 cent. (tax 
free) first mortgage debenture stock have been notifed that they 
are to be paid off at 103 on January 1, 1926. 


Whitehall Electric Investment report shows a gross 
$612,043 against £611,811 for 1923-24, wae 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefold’s report shows a profit of £987,619: 
an increase of £62,869 over last year. aa 

Hall & Co. of Croydon show a profit of £42,361 for the year 
ending March 31, 1925, against £33,731 for last year. 


Lautaro Nitrate have declared a second interim dividend of 
5s. a share. 


Geduld Proprietory Mines have declared a half-yearly dividend 
of 3s. 3d., Modder Deep 3s. 6d., Brakpan 4s. and Springs 36. 


Burma Corporation have declared a dividend of 6 annas free 
of Indian income tax. 


MOTORING 


NON-GEAR CHANGING DEVICE 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


R. W. F. BRADLEY, Continental correspon- 
M dent of The Autocar, has recently contributed to 

that journal his experiences in a trial of a car 
fitted with the Lavaud automatic transmission, the 
peculiar function of which is to provide a gear-box 
action which requires no change of gear. This inven- 
tion takes away the need for the nicety of handling 
required in the management of any present-day motor 
vehicle, and removes that bug-bear of the novice, the 
gear-box. First introduced at the Paris Motor Salon 
in October, 1923, its inventor has now progressed with 
his system, and a distance of more than two thousand 
miles has just been covered without a single gear 
change having been made on a car fitted with M. 
Sensand de Lavaud’s automatic back-axle transmis- 
sion. To quote Mr. Bradley: ‘‘ Stripped as far as 
possible of its technicalities, the Lavaud transmission 
comprises an axle shaft having six free wheels; each 
free wheel is attached by a connecting rod to a swash 
plate oscillating with a variable inclination. The 
greater the inclination of the plate, the longer the 
stroke of the rods, and the higher the ratio; the 
more nearly the plate approaches the vertical the 
shorter the stroke and the lower the ratio. It is the 
resistance encountered by the road wheels which deter- 
mines the inclination of the plate; thus the gear ratio 
varies automatically according to the nature of the 
road over which the car is running without any inter- 
vention on the part of the driver.” In other words 
the road performs the necessary gear change to ease 
the strain on the engine, while all that is necessary for 
the driver to do is to steer the vehicle, to control its 
speed by giving the engine more or less gas mixture 
by means of the accelerator pedal and using the 
brakes. 

* 

If this new form of free-wheel transmission gives 
the more perfect ratio necessary to enable the driver to 
take the car where he wishes, it should be an excellent 
preventive of the frequent ‘‘ rushes” at hills made by 
the modern motorist, who hates to make a gear change 

(Continued om page 690) 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR INTHE WORLD 


* 


SOME OWNERS’ OPINIONS OF 


THE 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


‘It is the sweetest thing I have ever driven.’ Reference No. 1088 
‘It is a revelation, being streets ahead of any other car I have ever bees in.’ 
Reference 1070 
‘I am fairly of opinion that, at its power, this is the world’s best car.’ 
Reference No. 1045 
‘I have used cars for over twenty years, of both Foreign and British 


makes, none of which have given me such entire satisfaction.’ 


Reference No. 1051 
The original lezters may bs seen on application 


THE 40/50 H.P. ‘NEW PHANTOM’ ROLLS-ROYCE—Many 
remarkable expert opinions which have appeared in the press since the introduction 
of this model may also be seen on application will shortly be reprinted. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 14/15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London Telephones: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 


HOOPER 


EARLIEST DELIVERIES of THE NEW PHANTOM 
ROLLS-ROYCE and all other models fitted with 
HOOPER COACHWORK 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


Moter-Body-Builders and Coachbuilders to 4.2.4. THE PRINCESS MART, Viscountess Lascelles. 
HIS MAJESTY THB KING. 4.R.H. 

HKR MAJESTY THE QUEEN. By Royal Warrant H.R.H. 

ALEXANDRA. of appuintment. TUE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 

4.8.8, THR PRINCE OF WALES. &.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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(Continued from page 688) 

and risks a crash to avoid using the lever. With this 
automatic gear changing the car can climb any ascent 
at any speed. In fact, it is always, so far as the driver 
is concerned, on top gear as he never has to make a 
change. Thus the necessity for travelling faster than 
is perhaps safe in order to get a good run up a hill is 
dispensed with. 


* * * 


There are always pros and cons to every mechanical 
invention. In this instance its merits have been men- 
tioned. The critic, however, is bound to look on both 
sides of the ‘“‘ shield.” In cars fitted with the Lavaud 
transmission back-axle, the engine cannot be used as 
a brake. This is due to its ‘‘ free-wheel ” construction. 
Therefore the driver has always to rely upon the foot 
and hand brakes to decelerate the vehicle. For safety 
therefore such cars must have a perfect braking 
system. This must always be kept in good order; 
in the Alpine trial it was found that the brakes needed 
attention as a greater amount of work was performed 
by them than on an ordinary gear-box fitted car. Mr. 
Bradley states that ‘‘ the remark has sometimes been 
made that any car with a free-wheel drive axle must 
be unsatisfactory to drive. Experience with the 
Lavaud was most conclusively agamst this, for 
although changes were made [by himself] at frequent 
intervals from one type of car to the other, there was 
never any feeling even on Alpine roads of being under 
a disadvantage because the engine could not be made 
use of to decelerate the car. On the other hand, there 
was a real charm in free-wheeling down the long 
slopes in dead silerce, and not a little skill could be 
shown in accelerating on an approach to a down grade 
in order to get the greatest benefit from momentum.” 
With all due deference to one who has personally 
tested this invention over such severe country, I would 


point out that its peculiar action makes it neces 
for the ordinary driver to realize this weakness. T, 
use a practical simile, it is exactly as if a rider of re 
ordinary bicycle is put upon one with a free wheel, 
At first there is a feeling that the machine wil] run 
away with him, but this passes away as the rider 
regains confidence and control by cultivating an 
instructive use of the brakes to stop the machine. This 
has to be done with all cars fitted with the Lavaud 
automatic back-axle transmission. 


* 7. * 


Europe generally, and England in particular, is now 
favouring motor carriages of about fourteen horse. 
power; this is a size that can be used and fitted with 
either an open touring body or medium-sized enclosed. 
carriage coachwork. Coventry, the centre of our 
motor industry, has set this fashion by giving the 
public the latest model of this rating, namely the 14 
h.p. Rover. It is the newest design on the market 
provided with an overhead valved engine, large brake 
drums on all four wheels, and particularly flexible to 
handle owing to the power developed to give speed 
on the one hand and on the other the strong stopping 
power provided to pull it up. This Rover car can 
crawl on top gear at five miles an hour and accelerate 
from that pace to sixty miles an hour, so in that re- 
spect it is a formidable competitor to other makes 
which claim that gear changing has been reduced to 
a minimum. Four forward speed ratios are provided 
in its gear-box in order that no ascent may prove too 
steep for it to tackle, but few hills demand their use. 
Thus, while U.S.A. is climbing down from its twenty- 
five to thirty horse-power cars to smaller ratings, 
England is raising its ten and twelve horse-power 
units to fourteen in many instances, though often re- 
taining the smaller car as well in its makers’ pro- 
gramme of production. 


CARS 


HE characteristics of 
Humber cars have 
always been indivi- 
dual—something different 
—something superior. Not 
ly in dominating road 
pertormance, but in 


appearance, utility of 
equipment provided and in 
super-finish of coachwork. 


Dunlop Tyres. 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 
West End Showrooms: 94 New Bond St., W.1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1 
Dealers everywhere. 


Surprising Value 


HERE is no necessity to hesitate over 
the purchase of a Humber 8/18 h.o. 
model. It is a high-powered Humber Tour- 
ing Car in miniature with all the essential 
qualifications demanded by the owner- 
driver for touring purposes. Ample power 


reserve, sturdy, with real armchair comfort. 
Obtain full particulars of the Humber 8/18 
h.p. range. Make your choice and be ready 
to go anywhere. 
entirely. 

Send for Art Catalogue to-day. 


We are at your service 


8/18 h.p. 2/3 Seater, £240. 
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5 
NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 
4 Price P. 13/ 
CONTRACEPTION 
n (8IRTH CONTROL) 
r ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
n A Manual for the Medical & Legal Professions & all Social Workers. 
s By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
d Fellow of University College, London. 
Author's Preface. CONTENTS. 
s Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
11 James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, 
You never can te Mi: Tete 
jactory intra ications = 4 on- 
just what sort of a 
h ti ght corner you of Family” Limitation x: Contraception in the Nineteenth Century 
ica rt t nics. ites to 
may e in ane & evidence contained in the book 
s quite u na 
| The Nation says: “ Of a high order of merit... Will meet with 
€ ou brak cath opposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts." 
that es 3 says: ‘ Stopes’ e By = 
fe , By the same Author. 
a 
‘ you out, see th h THE FIRST F.VE THOUSAND. 
d Control Cases, and containing new observations of the utmost 
importance. 
re) 2/6 net. Post free 2/8. 
7 “No one who reads this straightforward and frankly scientific report 
S, tae Order from your Bookselier or direct from the Publishers: 
coircTinn JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIEL: SON, LTD. 
e- FRICTION LININGS 83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
The linings that make motoring SAFE 
' FERODO LTD., Chapel-en-le-Frith ‘6 The mill will never grind with 
Depots or Agencies ot: London. Liverpect, Birmingham, Glasgow. 
Manchester, Beljast, Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, Coventry. 99 
Tyce Burson the water that has passed. 
— The moral of this saying is obvious to any student of 


LIFE Assurance 


Insurance will never cost you less than it does 
to-day. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S Health may fail, rendering you ineligible or 
APPEAL FOR THE LIFE- calling for premium. 
BOAT SERVICE Pg put off till to-morrow what you can 


“1 APPEAL Make the most of your present opportunities. 
to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to al! Write to-day for a copy of Leafiet “‘ AE” 18 
those who value the practical example of heroism and 
eanesty to give g aerously in support of this great on the ‘‘ ACME ”’ Policy of 
WILL YOU RESPOND? THE STANDARD 
The Inotitution needs annually The highest development of Life Assurance. 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS SEVEN GREAT GUARANTEES. 


eee Se including Disability Benefits in the event of per- 
Please send | ar hang - TO-DAY manent total disablement. 


ONE IN A MILLION.” 


Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? THE STANDARD LIFE 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. A S 4 U R A N C E COM PA N y 


Lorp Harrowsy, Groror F. Sues, M.A., (Established 1825.) 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary, 
Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
22, Charing Cross Read, London, W.C.3. 15a PALL MALL, S W.1. 


DUBLIN : - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 


bl 
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ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revirw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.32. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 172. 

An Asiatic CONQUEROR HERE SEE. 
Lurks hid in this the soul of things to be. 
A juicy, luscious fruit clipt aft and fore. 
Sequestered from the world for evermore. 
Big eyes, round head,—no Venus or Apollo. 
So styled in Latin, but we call it “‘ swallow.”’ 
The same exactly, sir, beyond all doubt. 
Corrupt my pulse, my shaft, though slender, stout. 
Nocturnal, lemur-like arboreal, mild. 
A sorry place in which to train a child. 
Bound for a term of years to learn a trade. 
By him those ‘‘ meaty ”’ paragraphs are made. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 170. 

Great Masters, SPANISH ONE, THE OTHER Dutcu. 
He pens the lines that puzzle you so much. 
Comes without fail when night is drawing nigh. 
This *‘ kind nepenthe ” druggists now supply. 
Son of the desert, scorning fixed abodes. 
Revealed to careful search beneath our roads. 
Bitter as gall, medicinally used. 
Poor beast, of sucking cows to be accused ! 
Impartial, swaying nor to left nor right. 
For modes of faith I have been known to fight. 

Solution of Acrostic No, 170, 


1 Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and for- 
get the lost Lenore. 
Epcar ALLEN Por, ‘ The Raven.’ 
2The hedgehog, like the grass-snake, was 
formerly supposed to suck the milk from 
cows. 
rchi N2 3For Modes of Faith let graceless zealots 
E ven-hande D fight ; 
ealo T3 His can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right. Pope, ‘ An Essay on Man,’ iii. 305. 


We much regret that owing to a delay in the post the results 
of Acrostic No. 170 had not reached us at the time of going to 
press. They will be published next week. 


Acrosric No. 169.—One Light wrong: John Lennie, Ceyx, 
C. A. S., N. O. Sellam, G. W. Miller, Gladys P. Lamont, Jeff, 
J. D. T., Maud Crowther, Met, Zyk, Coque, East Sheen, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, M. Story, Bordyke, Quis, Twyford, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, Dolomite, R. J. M. W., Mrs. J. Butler, F. M. 
Petty, Rev. E. P. Gatty, Gay, Vron, M I. R, F. D. Leeper, 
Glamis, Jop, Armadale, C. H. Burton, Doric, A. E. K. Wherry, 
Mrs. Haldane Porter, L. M. Maxwell, and Yewden. 


Two Licurs Wronc: Vixen, E. K. P., R. Ransom, M. A. S. 
McFarlane, Mrs, A. Lole, Margaret, and Beechworth. All others 


For Light 5 Unmarketable, Unattractive, etc., are accepted. 
For Light 2 Salmi is not accepted, as it is not commonly used, 
like Salmagundi, for a literary medley or miscellany. As regards 
Hurrah for Light 2, one solver gives an instance of its use in 
Macaulay’s ‘Ivey,’ but another justly remarks that ‘‘ songs of 
triumph, having mainly a religious reference, would appear to 
require Hallelujah rather than Hurrah.” 


AGAMEMNON.—Cannot trace receipt of your solution of No. 167. 


Sex 


FP 


c 
c 


THE ECONOMY WAY: 


THE ONLY WAY. 


The IDEAL HOME depends on one’s ideal. This is 
startling, but true. The majority of people will agree 
that no house can be ideal unless it is one’s very own. 
The Economy Association have arranged to help those 
desirous of obtaining their own House upon exceptionally 
easy terms. The payments are, we venture to think, 
amongst the lowest on the market. 


TYPE “E” BUNGALOW — Price £650 
With Breakfast Nook 
Type ‘‘ E” Bungalow and Type ‘‘C” Villa are but two 
of our many excellent designs from which you may choose 
a home. Readers of the Saturpay Review are assured of 
every courtesy when dealing with the Economy Association, 
and of their interests being fully protected in our form of 
building contract. 
EASY TERMS OF FINANCE ARRANGED. 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, 


TYPE “C” VILLA—Price £1,200 


With Garage 

Built in BRICK or CONCRETE, the ‘“‘ ECONOMY” 
House comprises :—Living Room 200 super ft., Dining 
Room 165 super ft., 3 Bedrooms, separate w.c., Fuel Store, 
Kitchen, Scullery, Larder, Napery Store, and large heated 
and ventilated Laundry Drying Space. The ceilings are 
8 ft. 74 in. instead of the usual 8 ft. Compare the size 
of the rooms with existing Subsidy Houses. 


THE ECONOMY HOUSE 


£650 
Please mention reference No. of advert. at bottom. 
Write or Call at Once: 


BRITISH ECONOMY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


140 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
4.S.R. Museum 4092. 
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Company Meetings 
MODDERFONTEIN B. GOLD 
MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS at the SrxteentnH Orpinary 
GeneraAL MEETING OF THE SHAREHOLDERS, held in Johannes- 
burg, on Thursday, 14th May, 1925. 


The Chairman, Sir Evelyn Wallers, K.B.E., said :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Annual Reports and_ Accounts 
before you give full details of the results of your Company’s 
operations during 1924. The tonnage of ore treated reached the 
fresh record of 796,000 tons, and working costs were reduced to 
18s. 11d. per ton milled, while the average net price, which your 
Company realized for its gold, increased by 2s. ld. per fine 
ounce as compared with 1923. These favourable factors were, 
however, more than counterbalanced by a decline in recovery 
equal to 1.74 dwt. per ton milled, by comparison with the pre- 
vious year, due to the increased tonnage which had to be drawn 
from the lower grade reserve blocks in order to bring the grade 
of ore mined into line with the average reserve value. In con- 
sequence, the total working profit was reduced to £749,320. 


You will observe from the Manager’s Report that the sum of 
485 15s. was spent during the year on capital account, prin- 
cipally in connexion with additions to the underground pumping 
plant. Against this, there has to be set £427,434 14s. 2d. accrued 
in terms of the Bewaarplaats Moneys Application Act 1917, 
giving a net credit of £18,948 19s. 2d. on capital account for 
the year. This sum, together with the net profit of £792,210 
lls. 11d. and £485,241 7s. 1d, unappropriated at the beginning 
of the year, gave a total of £1,296,400 18s. 2d. to be dealt with. 
The allocation of this amount is detailed in the Directors’ Re- 
port, the chief items being two dividends of 60 per cent. and 50 
per cent. each, absorbing £770,000 and £124,759 lls. 1d. in 
respect of Government and Provincial taxes. The balance un- 
appropriated at the end of the year was £401,125 Ils. 11d., 
represented by cash and cash assets, after allowing for liabilities. 


You will observe the references made in the Directors’ R 

and in the Balance Sheet to a contingent liability of £114,798, this 
being your Company’s proportion of the estimated outstanding 
liabilities of the Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund as at the 
3lst July last. This estimate is recalculated annually, and, on 
the basis of the present quarterly levies on the scheduled mines, 
a portion of which is utilized to reduce the liabilities of the Com- 
pensation Fund, it is expected that your Company’s liability 
under this head will decrease year by year, provided no addition 
is made to the heavy burden already imposed on the industry by 
current phthisis legisla.ion. 


Although the substantial reduction in costs, already mentioned, 
was chiefly due to the increased tonnage milled during the year, 
it was assisted by further improvements in mining practice. The 
use of the heavy type of jackhammer for stoping purposes has 
been extended, and special attention has been devoted to better. 
ing the heat treatment and sharpening of the drill steel used. 
Economies have been effected in the use of explosives for break- 
ing rock underground, while experiments are in train with a 
view to reducing the cust of clearing the broken ore from the 
stope faces. On the metallurgical side, reduction costs have 
decreased from 3s. 5.6d. per ton in 1923 to 3s. 1.6d. per ton in 
1924, and, at the same time, the residue of gold unrecovered 
in the reduction plant has diminished from 0.299 dwt. per ton in 
1923 to 0.263 dwt. per ton in 1924. 


Development operations were vigorously prosecuted throughout 
the year, the footage accomplished reaching the fresh record of 
37,328 feet. On the whole, the results obtained show no marked 
change or improvement as comoared with the previous year, 
although I may point out that a considerable tonnage of ore of 
good value has been d up in the eastern section of the 
mine by No. 8b/5 winze and the 5th drive north. Owing to the 
increased proportion of the reserves located in this eastern area, 
it has become necessary to sink an incline haulage from the 
2nd level east, in order to facilitate the handling of men and 
material, and to assist in the transport of ore to the central 
shaft. Work in connexion with this is now in hand. A great 
deal of work was done during the past year in stripping and 
regrading No. 7 winze for the purpose of converting it into a 
main haulage winze: this is now nearing completion. 


The payabl- ore developed during the year and added to the 
reserves is estimated at 618,170 tons of an average of 6.55 dwts. 
per ton, with the result that, although the tonnage of the ore 
reserves has been mcie than maintained, their average value 
has declined trom 8.6 dwts. to 8.0 dwts. per ton. In consequence, 

ring the current year, it was necessary to make a number of 
changes in the stoping programme, in order to mine more in 
accord with the altered average value of the reserves. 
changes have now been completed, but, for a time, they had an 
adverse effect both upon the tonrage mined and upon working 
costs. For this reason, the monthly tonnage milled during the first 


quarter of 1925 was slightly below the previous year’s average, 
and working costs increased to 19s. 8d. per ton milled. There 
is no change of importance to report in the development position. 

As regards your Company’s interest in its eastern neighbour, 
the Modderfontein East, Ltd., the reorganization of that Com- 
pany’s share capital, to which I referred at our last meeting, 
has duly taken place, your Company subscribing its pro rata of 
the debentures offered to shareholders in order to provide funds 
for the installation of a new reduction plant. This plant should 
come into operation about the end of next. 


I wish to record your Board’s keen appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered during the past year by the ope Se 
neer, Mr. J. E. Healey, the Manager, Mr. C. L. Butlin, and 
their respective staffs, 

I now beg to move that the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet 
and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1924, laid before 
the meeting, be received and adopted. 

Mr. V. J. Ronketti seconded the motion. 

The Chairman declared the subject open for discussion. 


There being no questions, the motion was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 


Directorate.—Messr>. A. F. Mullins and J. L. Jourdan who 
had been appointed by the Board, to fill the vacancies caused by 
the resignations of Messrs. F. R. Phillips and E. G. Izod, 
M.B.E., were re-elected. 


There being no other nominations, the Chairman declared the 
retiring Directors, Messrs. F. Raleigh and A, Mackie Niven, 
duly re-elected. 

Aupitors.—The remuneration of the retiring Auditors for the 
past audit was fixed at 300 guineas each, and Mr. H. J. Macrae 
and Messrs. Whiteley Brothers were appointed Auditors for the 
ensuing year. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORA- 
TION GROUP OF COMPANIES 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Dividends, which wilt 
be distributed free of Union of South Africa Dividend Tax, have 
been declared payable to all Shareholders registered in the books. 
of the undermentioned Companies at the close of business on the 
30th June, 1925. 


The Transfer Registers will be closed in each case from the 
Ist to the 7th July, 1925, both days inclusive. 


Dividend Warrants will be posted as soon as wer goed after the 
final London Transfer Returns have been received and verified 
at the Head Office in Johannesburg. Warrants dispatched from 
the London Office to persons resident in Great Britain or Northern. 
Ireland will be subject to a deduction of British Income Tax at 
the rates to be arrived at after allowing for relief in respect of 
Dominion Taxes. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will receive payment 
at the London Office on presentation of the respective coupons, 
numbered as shown below, on or after the 6th August, 1925. 

Coupons must be deposited at least four clear days for exami- 
nation and, unless accompanied by Inland Revenue declarations, 
will be subject to a deduction of British Income Tax as above. 


Dividend Coupon Rate of Dividend. 


Name. of Company, No. No.  Per-cent. Per share. 
Brakpan Mines, Limited ... 26 26 22} 4s. 6d. 
Springs Mines, Limited ... 12 12 15 3s. Od. 


(Both the companies are incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


In the case of Brakpan Mines, Limited, dividend warrants 
posted to persons resident in France and coupons paid by the. 
London Office to or for account of persons resident in France 
and coupons paid by the Credit Mobilier Francais, Paris, will be 
subject to a deduction on account of French Transfer Duty and’ 
French Income Tax. 


By Order of the Boards, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED, 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal) 


Cc. W. MOORE, 
London Secretary, 
London Office : 
5, London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
12th June, 19265. 


— 
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Literary 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard 848. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2.15. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
By Eden Phillpotts. 

SECOND YEAR. 


Gerr. 8724-5. 
EVGS., at 8.456. Mat., Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD. 


GLOBE. 


EDNA BEST. 


KINGSWAY THEATiE Ger. 4083. 
Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat., at 2. 
CAESAR & CLEOPATRA 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


Gwen Frranccon-Davies. Cepric Harpwicke. 


SAVOY (Gerr. 3366). EVA MOORE'S SEASON. 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees Mon. and Sat., 2.30. 


MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY 


A light comedy by St. John Ervine. 
EVA MOORE, Frank Bertram, Jill Esmond Moore. 


Books 

OOKS.—The Graphic, 36 vols., £12; Purchas(s) Hakluytus 

Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, 

fine copy of this rare Book of Travels, 1625-1626, £105 ; 
Sporting Magazine from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 vols., 
bound in 22, 4°10 10s. ; Leo’s History of Africa, 1600, very rare, 
£8 8s.; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., scarce, £4 15s. ; 
Punch’s History of Modern England with 500 Cartoons, etc., 4 
vols, 27s 60.; Turner, Water-colour Drawings in National 
Gallery, 1904, £2 15s.; The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by 
Leloir, 1890, 25s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, Old St. Paul’s, etc., 10 
vols., 27s.; Thackeray’s Miscellanies, Prose and Verse, 4 vols., 
1870, 21s. ; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Apprecia- 
tion by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s. ; J. M. Barrie’s Works, 
‘** Kirriemuir™ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; Scott's Novels, fine 
set, “‘Deyburgh Edition,”’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Maupassant’s Novels 
in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray's Works, nice set, 
12 vols., £3, R. L. Stevenson's Works, ‘“‘Vailima’’ Edit., 26 
vols., £38; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £6 10s. 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want 
a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baxer's 
Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicy. Music, 5 vols.; Jowett's 
Plato, 5 vois.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 vols. ; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Barrie, Little 
Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yer Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 95 
Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell's History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 1903 ; 


‘Saturday Review’ 


Competitions 


JUNE 20, 1925 


Competitors must cut eut and enclose this coupon 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poem 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Se 
RTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
ondon. o reading fees. Typewriting not essenti f 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS, 1s. per 1,000 
words. Carbon 1,000 words. Prompt on 
accurate work. MISS NANCY McFARLAN almeira 

Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Residence 


WELL-FURNISHED FLAT TO LET for six months oe 
by arrangement, at London, N.W. Three bedrooms, draw. 
" ing and dining rooms. Bath, kitchenette. 
‘Phone. Avai.able as soon as required. Terms 
week. Write Box E 509, the Sarurpay Ravisw, fin 
Covent Garden, W.C.32. 


EVON.—Gentlewoman desires paying guests. Ver 
fortable house, run on hotel lines; pon 4 Poon 
grown produce; garage. From 44 guineas. No irritating 

extras. Sea; golf. Personally recommended by Sir Owen Sea. 

man, Punch Office, to whom reference is invited.—Write 

MITCHELL, Orchardhaye, Combe Martin, N. Devan. 


ARGATE.—19, 23, 25 Canterbury Road, R Terrace, 
Westbrook. Sea front. BOARD-RESIDENCE, day. 


EVERAL of my members have accommodation fer PAYING 

GUESTS during the summer. I should be glad te put any 

who desire to visit Essex Farms in touch with them. . JOHN 
B. GILL, Secretary, Essex County Farmers’ Union, Cera Ex- 
change, Chelmsford, Essex. Tel.: 106 Chelmsferd. 


ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest 

and finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Withia 

3 hours’ sail of Kyle of Lochalsh. An attractive and healthy 
Summer Resort. Every comfort. Interesting moter tours; 
course near. Write for illustrated Booklet eontaining 20 ad 
views. Moderate Boarding Terms. 


AYING GUEST. Young Swiss Gentleman, well connected, 

desires enter family of English Professor or Tutor, for prac- 

tise in English conversation. London or near suburb. 
Fullest references. Terms to the Secretary, Swiss Legation, 32 
Queen. Anne Street, W.1. 


HARMINGLY FURNISHED CORNER SUITE, overlook- 
ing Hyde Park, TO BE LET in small exclusive hotel, with 
excellent food and service; personally recommended by 
present tenant after year’s residence; terms according to 
of tenancy. Write Box T.313, Willings, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


Educational 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 
ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., Londen, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 238 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


~ for Efficiency — 


ANGLO.AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
| Daily from 2 to 10.45 ‘Sundays, from 6 to 10.90, New P ) 
‘Wext Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (June 28, 23 and 24.) 
“SINNERS IN HEAVEN” 
starring BEBE DANIELS and RICHARD DIX. 


starring REGINALD DENNY and All-Star Cast. 


Another Episode of 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR, etc. 


“Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

“THE PRICE SHE PAID” 


from David Graham Phillips’ novel, 
starring ALMA RUBENS and FRANK MAYO. 


(June 26, 26 and 87.) 


“WHITE MAN” 
starring ALICE JOYCE, 
KENNETH HARLAN and WALTER LONG. 


#Esop’s Fable and FELIX, the Cat, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Miscellaneous 


offered to Epileptic Patient in charming country 


place in Ireland. Outdoor life and occupations. Skilled 
attention ; careful dietary. Medical references. Box L 19, 
the SatrurDay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.32. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
E stantly occurring: highly successful recemmended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO, 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ORMAN COURT for SALE, FREEHOLD. Lease con- 


sidered. Boys’ School. Established 1890. Lease expired. 


Interest in goodwill passes to occupier. Fifty rooms, gym., 


swimming bath, winter tennis. Pupils waiting. Rare opportu- ' 


nity. H. CATFORD, Dilkoosha, New Barnet. 


OMILETICAL ASSISTANCE IN SERMON PREPARA- 
TION by ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN. For particulars 
address H. T. H., 43 Page Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


ASKEfS FOR BAZAARS. Direct from factory, specially 
— many beautiful colours, which sell 

ily at substantial profits; carriage paid. Catalogue 
free. W. FURSE, 3 Cross Street, Barnstaple, - 


ORKING PARTNERSHIP WANTED by Gentleman will- 
W ing to invest £50 to £100 in young business needing capi- 
tal. Letters only to J. H. B., 8 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W.6. 


Art Exhibition 


AT THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, ADELPHI. (Durham 
House Street.) 

Interesting Exhibition of MODERN PAINTERS from Paris; 
including examples of T. R. Bosshard, Salvado, Pascin, Domengoz, 
an etc. Daily, 10.30 to 6. Admission 1/2. Open till 

4th. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDIES 


THE EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., F.R.S., will deliver 
his Presidential Address in the Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, 
18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, at 4.30 p.m., on Monday, the 
%th inst. Admittance by Ticket, for which application should 
be made to the Secretary, 88 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Appeals 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this parish 

of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, bene or * rum- 

mage of any kind to the Mission Worker, St. Mary’s 
Mission, Edmonton, 


O and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
“ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
Addrese for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, we ur Log 


London, 8.W. 1; Freicit or Genc:ral Business: 122, Leadenhall St., 
Agenis, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Levuenhali Street, Lonwon. 8. 


Company Meetings 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY 


Tue Annuat Generac Meetinc was held on the 16th inst. at 
Winchester House, E.C. The Right Hon. Lord Lawrence of 
Kingsgate (chairman) presided. 

He said: Speaking of the results as a whole, that was to say, 
from the combined undertaking of the :ainway and waterworks, 
and giving them to the nearest £, they had gross receipts of 
£:2,062,940 in the past year, as compared with 471,027,995 in 
1923, or an increase ot £134,945. On the other hand, working 
expenses increas. d, the totals being £/1,150,751 for 1924, as against 
£1,016,967 in the preceding year, the resultant net profit at 
£912,189 being £1,161 more in 1924 than in 1923. In nitrate, 
they carried 649,077 tons last year as compared with 784,842 in 
1923, or a decrease of just over 17 per cent. At first sight this 
might appear as if the nitrate industry were not in such a satis- 
factory position as in the previous twelve months, but that was 
not so; in fact, the general position was better last year, and in 
his judgment the statistics all went to prove that Chilian nitrate 
of soda would continue co hold its own with the other classes of 
fertilizers, despite the increased outputs which one learned from 
time to rime were to be expected as a result of additional «ynthetic 
plants being constructed in this country, in Germany, and in 
France, 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


HOVIS LIVITED 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 


Tue Orpinary Genseac Maetine of Hovis Ltd. was held on 
June 16 at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

Mr. A. H. Dence (the chairman) presided, and in moving 
the adoption of the said that their trading for the 
year had been of a highly satisfactory character, and they had 
proceeded on entirely normal tines. [The reserve account was 
now £180,000, and if the accounts were approved by the share- 
holders at the meeting this reserve would be made up to 
£200,000. They had added to their freehold and leasehold plane 
and milis to the extent of £18,000, naving completed the pur- 
chase of a new van-building works in the Potteries district. They 
had also purchased a leasehold interest in their van-buildin 
premises in Vauxhall Bridge Road. The extent of the company's 
business in the motor van-building line was one which its directors 
had persistently encouraged, as they had found that it not only 
gave satistaction to customers to buy their vans and barrows from 
the company, but this method of business provided a sound 
investment and was most valuable as an advertising medium. 
Dealing with the profit and loss account, the Chairman said the 
net profit on trading was £9,000 more than for the previous 
year, and, taking that figure into consideration with the increased 
sales of Hovis, he thought the shareholders were to be congratu- 
lated on the results obtained. A great deal had recently been 
stated with regard to profiteering in foodstuffs. The s tions 
that had been made did not apply to the milling world. In 
their case the divisible profit was only 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
of the turnover. The successful results of the company were 
due to the appreciation by the public to a greater d than 
heretofore of the real food values in Hovis bread. -He would 
agair draw attention to the exceedingly satisfactory results that 
had been obtained by the examination into the vitamin content of 
Hovis bread. To the lay mind it was very difficult to appreciate 
what vitamin was, but medical authorities had concluded that it 
was a real necessity of life. In taking Hovis bread one would, 
therefore, have that Try ! of life in a most palatable and 
nitrogenous form, and in a form which year by r was being 
realized more and more as a national necessity. ‘The shareholders 


would be interested to hear that by competitions amongst: the 
trade, which had been greatly appreciated owing to their educa- 
tional value, the company had been able to improve the quality 


generally of Hovis bread. They pee to place £30,000 to 
general reserve account, to pay a final dividend at the rate of 10 


per cent., and to place a further sum of £3,000 to the staff bene- 
volent fund, leaving £16,694 to 


forward. 


» which was unanimously 


Mr. T. C. Fitton seconded the 
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What do you want in a Woman’ s Paper ? 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
Every Wednesday 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Visitors te London (and Residcuts) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity Grarunic. 


L oO N D oO N ** A brilliant book.”—Tux Times. 
“ Particularly good" —AcAaDEMY. 
AND By Sir ta. nes Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVI RONS. 30 Mapsand Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 Maps & Plans,7/6 
“NORTH WALES. AND CORNWALL. 


60 Mepe & Plans. 6/- Mops & 


2/. PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/. THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- IX (France) & ENVIRONS | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- OF RHONE VALLEY & ZERM 
2/ BERNE, THE ESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 


Llangellen—Davslington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


[YOUR HOLIDAY 


The World is before you—whether it be :— 


The Lure of Paris or the Delights of Normandy, Brittany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, or Italy 


that calls you 
we Offer the Tour you want at the most reasonable cost 
possible.“‘ Suggestions ’’ a sent free. Please mention 
this paper. 
“TOURS ATTRACTIVE” 


71, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Chancery 8294. 


SPECIAL PARTY to SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, NEW 
ZEALAND and FILM LAND, leaving England in Sept. 
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Episodes of the Month 


Finance as the Enemy of Capital and 
Labour By ARTHUR KITSON 


New Dialogues of the Dead: Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, and Michael Collins 


By LUCIANUS RESTITUTUS 


The Miracle of Poland 
By Lapy ASKWITH, C.B.E. 
Euripides the Sceptic 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


On the Fells at Dawn 
By Miss FRANCES PITT 


A Third Form poy at Eton 


Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


Claude Duval in Literature By W. ROBERTS 
A Visit to the Oil-fields in South Persia 


By L. R. LUMLEY, M.P. 

A Prince of Doctrinaires 
By the Rr. pact Str JOHN ROSS, Barr. 
(ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland) 


A Debate on Golf at the London School 
of Economics 


Genesis of Telegraphic Communication 
By Miss H. A. DALLAS 


Prohibition in Canada 
By the BISHOP OF ONTARIO 
Correspondence Section 
Maxse v. The Irish News Limited 
Cotton and the Great War 
The Chester Concession 
The Secret Party Funds 
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